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CHAPTER 1 


THE POWE 
EN OF PLANTS 


Having plants in your life can improve your mental and 
physical health, connect you to community, and even help 
sustain you in a moment of crisis. 
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It’s Good to See Green 


Scientists say that simply being around plants 
can bring joy and productivity. 


BY NAOMI BARR 


F THE GARDEN STORE SEEMS A LITTLE MORE 

CROWDED TO YOU THESE DAYS, it’s not your 

imagination: The houseplant is having its moment. 

Household spending on indoor gardening grew nearly 

50 percent between 2016 and 2019, with sales of 

houseplants reaching close to $2 billion, according to the 

National Gardening Association (NGA). The pandemic only 
spurred interest further, as people spending more time at home 
began to rethink what they wanted to be surrounded by. Household 
plant purchasing grew an additional 30 percent between 2020 and 
2021, reports the NGA. About two-thirds of American adults now 
tend to at least one plant in their home, according to several surveys. 

Regardless of when or why you fell in love with your parlor palm, 

being around plants is a good thing, and it’s part of a tradition that 
dates back millennia. Though the exact origin of the indoor plant is 
uncertain, written evidence indicates that the Egyptians brought 
plants inside their homes around 300 BC, while the ruins of Pompeii 
in Italy revealed that interior plants were used there nearly 2,000 
years ago. Ancient drawings from around the same time suggest the 
wealthy in China had started cultivating miniature, stylized trees for 
their homes. 
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Houseplants as we know them today can arguably be 
traced to 17th-century England. After explorers traveled 
the world, they returned to their home countries with 
native plant samples. Soon the plants found their way 
inside homes, and over the next two centuries, the 
ornamental use of plants continued until it reached its 
first apex during the Victorian era, when entire rooms 
were devoted to the growing of plants. The modern 
houseplant movement received a jolt in the 1970s with 
the rise of environmentalism, when macrame plant 
hangers became all the rage, along with other decorative 
ways to bring the outside in. 

Today, houseplants are within reach for anyone who 
wants them. And these gains are not just aesthetic: For 
many of us, plants have become our beloved 
companions. We care for them and tend to them, and 
according to a significant body of research, they return 
the favor by showering us with an array of mental, 
physical, and emotional gifts (yes, even a tiny cactus on 
your desk can do so). Here are just a few of the ways our 
mighty green friends add to our well-being. 
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Plants make us happier 


Study after study has shown this to be true: Plants 
can make people feel good. Research published in the 
journal HortScience placed workers in different 
situations, such as an office with views of trees and 
grass, but no plants; an office with the same views, with 
plants; and an office with no windows, but filled with 
plants. The subjects were then asked to report how they 
felt. Perhaps not surprisingly, workers with a view and 
plants felt the happiest, but what’s fascinating is that 
more people (69 percent) reported feeling “very happy” 
or “content” in the room with plants and no windows 
than those who had a view but no plants (60 percent). 
A 2021 study published in the journal Environmental 
Research found that houseplants were particularly 
effective in reducing symptoms of depression and 
anxiety during the quarantine periods of the pandemic. 
Research has also shown that it doesn’t take long for 
plants to have this positive effect on humans—some 
report that people feel happier and more peaceful after 
just 10 or 15 minutes in a room with plants. 


Plants ease stress 


Whether you're working from home or back in the 
office, research shows that having at least one plant 
nearby can help buffer you from daily stressors. Take, 
for instance, the results from a 2019 study out of Japan. 
Researchers directed office workers to take a three- 
minute rest at their desk, with and without a small plant 
nearby to care for and look at, whenever they felt 
fatigued. The study authors then took pulse rates and 
found that they slowed significantly—signaling a 
reduction in stress—when the workers were able to look 
at and touch a plant. The researchers believe that gazing 
at something related to nature creates a mental 
separation from the strains of work that allows you to 
truly calm your body and mind. A small study out of 
Korea supports those results. Researchers there 
measured subjects’ blood pressure and pulse rates as 
one group took 15 minutes out of their day to care for a 
plant while another remained focused on a simple 
computer task. The researchers found that the computer 
group’s vitals increased during their task while the plant 
participants’ decreased significantly—so much so that 
those participants told the researchers they felt soothed 
by the experience. 


Plants make us feel better physically 


It may be hard to believe, but your houseplants may 
ease physical discomfort. Studies have found that just 
being in the presence of indoor plants can increase pain 
tolerance, reduces fatigue, and improves self-perception 
of health (people who care for plants tend to feel better 
about themselves healthwise). How plants can do all of 
this is complex and not entirely clear. One theory 
behind it is that our innate attraction to nature, along 
with the calming hues of the plants themselves, triggers 
a physiological response that reduces stress and anxiety 
(as noted above) and promotes a general feeling of well- 
being. Also, simply shifting one’s attention away from 
any pain or illness to plants offers some restorative 
distraction, so together, these two mechanisms may be 
able to reduce discomfort and boost energy. 
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Researchers believe that gazing at 
something related to nature 
Causes a mental separation from 
the strains of work. 


Plants improve productivity 


Next time you get a compliment on your work, you 
might have your ficus to thank. Studies suggest plants 
are not just sitting passively in the background—they’re 
actually helping to boost your focus and productivity at 
noticeable rates. A study out of the University of Exeter 
found that plant-enriched spaces could increase work 
output by 15 percent, while researchers at the 
Norwegian University of Life Sciences discovered that 
workers’ attention span significantly improved when 
plants (both flowering and non-flowering) were part of 
the decor of a room compared to their colleagues 
laboring away in one without. One of the reasons why 
plants might improve performance is something 
researchers call the “attention restoration theory.” This 
argues that mental fatigue lifts and concentration 
improves with time spent in—or looking at—nature 
because natural environments typically exert less 
demand on our brainpower than do artificial ones (such 
as the monitor you stare at or the indoor space you work 
in all day). The thinking goes that when we are working 
in our office or at home, prolonged focus on whatever 
task is in front of us can result in “attention fatigue.” 
Once that happens, our ability to focus and get things 
done swiftly diminishes. But if we take a break to look 
at or care for our plants, we're replenishing our minds as 
well and restoring our ability to concentrate back to its 
full capacity. 

The acclaimed writer Jamaica Kincaid has said that 
“plants contain the world” They also do more than 
beautify our homes and workplaces. Each one carries 
with it a rich history and a wealth of benefits to bestow 
on us, their human companions. When we care for 
them, they can thrive, and so can we. M 
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For Sound Mind 
and Body 


Working in the garden can yield a 


surprising variety of health benefits. 


BY MAYA KUKES 


WE ALL KNOW FRUITS AND 
VEGETABLES are good for your 
body, and who can argue that a 
vase of flowers doesn’t add 
some cheer to a home? What 
you may be surprised to learn 
is that the process of growing 
your own produce or blooms 
may be just as good for you. 
Academic researchers have 
verified what your ebullient 
tomato-growing neighbor 

has been telling you: Gardening 
offers health benefits 

beyond just fresh produce or 
Technicolor tulips. From 
stronger muscles to lighter 
moods, the mental and physical 
benefits of gardening are real, 
and they are as close at hand as 
your own backyard or 
community garden. 
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Exercise 


You may think “real” exercise 
involves putting on workout 
clothes and reporting to the 
gym, but heading outside in 
gardening gloves and an old 
pair of jeans can work just as 
well. The Centers for Disease 
Control and Prevention 
classifies “general gardening” 
(such as weeding and 
deadheading plants) as 
moderately intense exercise, 
while “heavy” gardening 
(steady digging or hoeing) is 
rated at vigorous intensity. The 
CDC recommends at least 150 
minutes of moderate to intense 
physical activity and two 
days of muscle strengthening 
activity per week for adults, 
and gardening can help check 
those boxes. 

“The movement you're doing 
when gardening can feel very 
slow, and you might not realize 


it, but you’re almost constantly 
in motion,” says Elizabeth Leih, 
a graphic designer who started 
planting daffodils when she 
first moved from the city to the 
suburbs and now focuses on 
native plants. “I like the fact 
that while it's low impact, after 
an afternoon spent gardening, 
I feel it, but in a good way! It 
works out your whole body; 
you're squatting, reaching, 
digging, carrying. At the end of 
a day in the garden, I feel tired 
but definitely healthier.” 


Vitamin D 


Time in the yard means time in 
the sun (yes, even an overcast 
day counts). As long as you're 
taking proper precautions— 
such as applying sunscreen 
and/or wearing a broad- 
brimmed hat—the health 
benefits of being outdoors can 


be far-reaching. Vitamin D 
helps your body absorb calcium 
and maintain strong bones 
throughout your life, and it 

can also boost your immune 
system. According to the 
National Institutes of Health, 
almost one out of four people 
have vitamin D blood levels 
that are inadequate for bone 
and overall health. An Italian 
study in the scientific journal 
Plos One found that exposure 
to sunlight while gardening 
boosted serum vitamin D levels 
in older adults more than 

other outdoor activities, such 
as walking and fishing. In 
addition, low levels of vitamin D 
have been linked to a variety 

of health issues, including 
depression, type 2 diabetes, 
heart disease, and dementia. 


While it’s not surprising that 
physical activity in general 
promotes better sleep, 
researchers at the University 
of Pennsylvania’s Perelman 
School of Medicine found that 
“more purposeful” activities 
help more than others. While 
simple walking helped people 
sleep better, gardening was on 
the list of activities (along with 
aerobics, biking, golf, running, 
weight lifting, Pilates, and 
yoga) that provided an even 
greater boost. 


Deborah Gaines, a legal 
marketing consultant, took up 
gardening to help cope with her 
husband’s cancer diagnosis in 
2017. “It kept me sane, and 
helped me reaffirm life and 
come to terms with my 
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husband’s illness and death 
three years later,” Gaines 
explains. “Now, I breathe more 
deeply, move more mindfully, 
and appreciate life more in my 
garden.” Research in the journal 
Health Psychology affirms 
Gaines’s experience: Study 
participants at Wageningen 
University and Research Center 
in the Netherlands performed 
a stressful task and then either 
read or gardened. When the 
participants’ levels of the stress 
hormone cortisol were tested, 
the results showed that the 
gardening group recovered 
better than the reading group. 
Also, the participants’ mindset 
was more positive after 
gardening than it was after 
other activities. 


Mood booster 

In research published in the 
International Journal of Mental 
Health Nursing, people with 
depression who took up 
gardening for three months saw 
their mood improve 
significantly, and the effects 
continued for months after the 
research (and gardening 
practice) ended. Consider the 
example of Janine Reed, a 
middle school language arts 
teacher who found gardening to 
be a comfort as she adjusted to 
life as an empty nester. “I love 
my children dearly, and as any 
mother will tell you, there is 
this intense mix of joy and grief 
when they leave home,” Reed 
says. “My garden has been a 
place to literally ground myself 
in the emotion of all of that.” M 
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A Place of 
Community 


From swapping seeds to sharing 
plots, gardening fosters 
togetherness. 


BY MELISSA OZAWA 


T’S NO SECRET THAT GARDENS CAN BRING US 
CLOSER TO NATURE, but they can also bring us closer 
to one another, connecting us with a fertile 
community. Even when we're by ourselves in the 
flower beds, deadheading zinnias, we’re connected to 
the ones who taught us how to sow seeds, who 
introduced us to new varieties, who showed us how to 
cultivate the soil: our horticultural ancestors. I think of my great- 
grandmother, who planted peonies that continued to bloom 
more than 100 years later, and of my grandmother, who grew 
peas, string beans, and cucumbers to feed her family in Japan 
during World War II. Every time we sink our trowel into the 
earth, we honor those connections. As author Elizabeth 
Lawrence wrote, “No one.can garden alone.” 
It helps that gardeners also love to share (especially during 
zucchini season!). We swap seeds, we dig up pups and make 
cuttings to give to friends, we share advice on how to remove 
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Throughout the U.S. you can find neighbors 
coming together to plant plots at their 
schools, libraries, and on community land. 


aphids or what native flower 
will thrive in a dry, sunny 
meadow. The garlic I planted 
this fall came from a friend up 
the road. Every year, I dry 
armfuls of lemon verbena to 
give away. My apartment in 
New York City is filled with 
offshoots of plants from friends 
and family: My favorite is a wild 
and unpredictable night- 
blooming cereus given to me by 
my sister-in-law many years 
ago. She potted up a cutting 
from a plant she brought with 
her to the city, which itself 
came from another cutting 
from a plant her mother has 
been growing for decades. It 
blooms once a year, always 
unexpectedly, and, as the name 
suggests, only at night, 
announcing itself with an 
intoxicating fragrance that 
wafts through the apartment 
before I even glimpse its 
unfurled white petals. 

But the greatest opportunity 
for connection is the projects 
we undertake together, with 
family in the backyard or in 
even wider circles. A few years 
ago, a group of us in our upstate 
weekend community planted 
an orchard in an empty field 
near the pond where we swim 
in the summer. The adults took 
turns digging into the rocky 
soil, the kids helped place the 
skinny saplings into the earth, 
and all of us took turns 
watering. Each spring, we tend 
to the trees, weeding and 
pruning. In the fall, we harvest. 
We puzzle together over who 
ate the apple-tree leaves (the 
recent culprit: spongy moth 
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caterpillars) and revel in our 
successes. This past year, the 
quinces flourished, and we 
gathered more than five dozen. 
We divided the haul: One of us 
made sauce and others, jelly 
and membrillo (quince paste), 
which we shared with every 
house in the community. 

Throughout the U.S., you can 
find neighbors coming together 
to plant plots at their schools, 
libraries, and on community 
land. Our local park offers 
garden beds to residents who 
want one. Across the road, the 
public library has a seed bank 
where you can borrow seeds. 
Plant seeds in the spring and 
“return” them later that fall. 

For city dwellers especially, 
the rise of the community 
garden has been a boon. 
Everywhere, gardeners have 
turned abandoned lots, former 
ball fields, even rooftops into 
vibrant community landscapes. 
Nearly 25 years ago, Monica 
Michael Willis stumbled upon 
one on a walk in New York City 
with her then 4-year-old. After 
she opened the wrought-iron 
gate and climbed the staircase 
above a parking garage, she 
could hardly believe her eyes. 
There, high above the bustling 
city street, was the Lotus 
Garden, a verdant oasis filled 
with a symphony of blooms, 
sculptural trees, koi ponds, 
paths, and lots of places to 
while away the hours. The 
garden was created in 1983 bya 
group of passionate Upper West 
Siders determined to create a 
place for their community, led 
by a horticulturalist and an 


architect, who later married. 
Smitten, Willis was soon able to 
secure a plot of her own. She 
had little experience, but she 
was surrounded by a group of 
gardeners eager to share their 
knowledge. “Someone taught 
me how to plant bulbs; another 
person showed me how to 
prune hydrangeas,” she says. 
“Today there’s always 
somebody there with a pair of 
loppers and gloves to help me 
rein in my rosebush or to 
answer a question.” 


mus an 


Now Willis is one of the 
gardeners ready to lend her 
expertise. The group gathers for 
bulb planting, hosts potlucks in 
the garden, and gets together 
for an annual end-of-the-year 
cleanup. When they’re not in 
the garden, they keep in touch 
via an email list where they 
recommend books of interest 
and coordinate delivery of 
annuals and spring-blooming 
bulbs. Her children grew up 
playing around the beds, 
alongside the kids of fellow 


gardeners. Her youngest, whose 
tiny watering can is still used 
there today, is considering a 
career in horticulture. “Her love 
of gardening started here,” 
Willis says. “There’s a ripple 
effect that radiates out.” 

Those ripples can grow, 
improving not just the lives of 
the gardeners but the world 
around them. In Chicago, the 
Urban Growers Collective is 
feeding their community both 
literally and figuratively. 
Founded by Erika Allen and 
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Laurell Simms in 2017, the 
non-profit aims to build “a 
more just and equitable food 
system” through their eight 
urban farms. They offer growing 
and herbalism apprenticeships, 
events and workshops, and 
volunteer opportunities where 
people can “learn, contribute, 
and then be part of a larger 
community.” Their youth 

corps provides education and 
job training for the area’s 
young people. 

A recent review of research 
in the International Journal of 
Environmental Research and 
Public Health found a number 
of concrete mental health 
benefits for community 
gardeners: Gardening together 
raises self-esteem, relieves 
stress, and increases well-being 
among participants. In 
disadvantaged communities 
especially, it’s crucial to meet 
these needs. “Everyone 
deserves to live in a healthy, 
sustainable environment,” 
says Allen. “Communities of 
color are disproportionally 
affected by climate change, 
unemployment, and negative 
health outcomes.” To this end, 
Urban Growers Collective is 
transforming a nine-acre 
brownfield into the Green Era 
Campus, a farm, greenhouse, 
and community space for green 
energy, jobs, small business 
incubation, and educational 
programming. They quote the 
poet Gwendolyn Brooks: “... 
we are each other’s / harvest: / 
we are each other’s / business: / 
we are each other’s /magnitude 
and bond.” 

These bonds form roots that 
strengthen and enrich us. 
Gardening as a community will 
only enhance them. M 
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A Life Force 


In the face of post-traumatic stress, a novice gardener discovered 


that nurturing living things helped her spirits bloom again. 


BY DEBORAH COPAKEN 


HE THING ABOUT post-traumatic 
stress disorder is you never know 
when it will strike. I’ve learned this 
over the course of managing it for 
decades. The day I took my first post- 
vaccine stroll without a mask in April 
2021, I started feeling that familiar 
neck prickle. I was passing an outdoor garden-supply 
store at the time, so I hid behind a potted tree, took 
some deep breaths among the lilacs, and—on an impulse 
I can only describe as involuntary—purchased 12 
seedlings: cherry tomatoes, mint, lettuces, rosemary, 
parsley, strawberries, sage, and bell peppers 
Had I ever grown a garden before? No, I had not. But 
my subconscious had spoken, and if I’ve learned 
anything while managing my PTSD, it’s to tune in to that 
voice. Plus, watering and talking to my indoor plants 
during the Covid lockdown had become the one chore I 
looked forward to. In fact, I'd become so adept at 
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keeping my plants alive during Covid that not only had 
I not killed them but they, unlike the rest of us, were 
flourishing. 

Back at home, I made small talk with my seedlings— 
“How’s the photosynthesis going? Got any fun ‘hot plant 
summer’ plans?”-and felt my heartbeat return to 
normal. My chest untightened. I could breathe without 
feeling as if I would die from lack of oxygen. 

As a photojournalist, I've survived wars. As a woman, 
I’ve been through divorce, layoffs, debt, rape, assault, 
health crises, and sexual harassment. All those 
experiences have created a hair-trigger response in my 
body: Before I sought talk therapy, the sound of a 
helicopter, a parking ticket on my windshield, or 
footsteps behind me could release a flood of the stress 
hormone cortisol into my bloodstream. A few years 
before the pandemic began, my therapist taught me a 
coping strategy. Whenever I’d describe a traumatic 
event to him, triggering an attack of PTSD, he’d 
immediately notice the shift in my posture and 


Trauma is a too-vivid reminder 
that all blossoms, including us, will 
one day wither. Gardening is 
choosing to live. 
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breathing and say, “Okay, let's stop for a moment to 
check in with your body.” I'd place my feet on the 
ground, sit up straight, and take deep, mindful 
breaths, steadying my body and mentally surveying it, 
part by part, starting from my feet and moving up to 
my head. 


THIS TECHNIQUE, called grounding, counterbalances 
the cortisol, helping me release the emotions that 
remain stuck in my body like splinters as a result of 
all those negative experiences. Grounding can be 
achieved in multiple ways. One of them, I realized last 
spring, is tending a garden. 

After doing some basic YouTube research on raised 
beds and liners, after finally planting my new 
seedlings in the sunny spot on my roof in Brooklyn, I 
realized, “Duh, there’s no access to water up there.” So 
I bought a giant watering can, filled it in the bathtub, 
and made my peace with lugging it up and down the 
stairs several times each morning. A few weeks later, I 
added three pots of roses. I still had some extra space, 
roses are beautiful, and as the fox reminds the little 
prince in Antoine de Saint-Exupéry’s classic story, 
“C’est le temps que tu as perdu pour ta rose qui fait ta 
rose si importante.” 

This sentence is sometimes translated as “It’s the 
time you have spent on your rose that makes your 
rose so important,” but that’s more of a transactional 
(dare I say, American) interpretation of the verb 
perdre. Instead of “to spend,” a more accurate 
translation would be “to lose” or “to waste”—but 
without a negative spin. It’s the Proustian ideal of lost 
time, in other words, wasted only on the act of living, 
breathing, and being, however productively or not. 

In fact, a daily, mindful grounding practice need not 
yield any flowers at all. The value is in the work itself: 
a journal Kept, a canvas painted, bread baked, music 
composed, breaths breathed, sandcastles sculpted. 
Trauma is a too-vivid reminder that all blossoms, 
including us, will one day wither. Gardening, in 
whatever medium, is choosing to live. 


MY DAILY PRACTICE brought me, quite literally, 
down to earth. I deadheaded and pruned the rose 
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bushes; harvested herbs, fruit, and lettuce; pinched off 
aphids, dead leaves, and dill blossoms; and made sure I 
took a little time every morning to just sit and sip my 
coffee amid the growth. Over the months that followed, 
leaf by leaf, I came back to myself. The man I loved, 
who weathered the isolation of lockdown with me, 
suggested building a large pergola, so that on the hottest 
days I could still sit in the garden. 

But the thing about gardens is that even the most 
carefully tended ones don’t last forever. One morning, 
after watering my plants, I came downstairs and 
stumbled upon a new trauma. Never mind the details; 
suffice it to say I wound up screaming, “Who builds a 
pergola for someone they’re cheating on?” My partner 
and I had lived together for four years. I don’t remember 
much after that, just the thwack of the stainless-steel 
Hydro Flask I was carrying (which I managed not to hurl 
at his head) smashing into the ground with such 
cortisol-fueled force it sprung a leak. 

I fled my garden and our shared home and holed up 
with some girlfriends near the ocean for a while, to give 
my partner time to pack up his stuff and myself time to 
process my grief through water, which is another form 
of grounding. “Please, just water the plants while I’m 
gone,” I told him. But the next time I saw my garden, the 
roses were dead, the peppers were askew, and a squirrel 
had shuffled off this mortal coil under what was left of 
my basil. 

The roses weren’t salvageable. I yanked them up from 
the roots, cutting my hands on their thorns. A friend 
helped me with the squirrel: I gingerly edged my spade 
under him, and we screamed when he flipped straight 
up into the air like a pancake. Then, after disposing of 
the flattened, furry corpse, I filled the watering can, 
lugged the heavy load back up the stairs, and sprinkled 
it over my wilted plants, grounding myself in both my 
body and the task at hand. 

Stem by stem, day by day, I promised myself, I would 
prune the dead leaves, save those I could, and bring my 
garden back to life. m 
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My Perfectly Imperfect Garden 


Tending to flowers doesn’t always work out like you hoped. 


And that can be where the pleasure lies. 


IN MIDLIFE, NEWLY SINGLE, 
I decided to transform my 
backyard into a perfect garden. 
Why I thought myself capable 
of such an endeavor, I do not 
know. I'd barely tinkered with 
the flower beds outside the 
home I'd shared with my 
ex-husband, and to mediocre 
results. I had a woeful history 
with houseplants. This didn't 
stop me as I walked outside 
that first April, shovel in hand. 
Since signing the deed to this 
house, I'd gone to sleep with 
visions of peonies and 
sunflowers and sweet, shady 
nooks in my head. I believed I 
could learn what I needed to 
know to make these visions 
come true. I recognized my 
impulsive determination from 
my life as a fiction writer: I 
wanted the garden to exist, but 
more important, the garden 
seemed to want to exist, as 
certain stories do. 
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BY JANE DELURY 


The backyard at the time was 
more yard than garden. Two ill- 
matched fences, one slumped 
forward, contained a lawn of 
clover that ran into a concrete 
parking pad. Above, power lines 
and cables sagged into an alley. 
There was a dogwood, under 
which the previous owner had 
buried her cat, and flower beds 
of plasticized wood, filled with 
knockout rosebushes and 
liriope—plants I considered 
clichés. First I pulled out the 
faux wood, intending to 
eventually replace it with cedar. 
I dug up the rosebushes and the 
liriope and gave them to a 
friend in a bucket of water. 
Then I sat down at a patio table 
skirted by concrete. I looked 
around and let my mind whirl. 

I wanted my garden to be a 
wild, free space, alive with 
primary colors and movement 
and surprises. Wisps that 
caught in the wind like 
feathers. Coiling vines and 
bursting blossoms. I would 


grow gorgeous tomatoes, 
beautiful basil, and plump 
strawberries for my two 
daughters and me to feast on all 
summer. Somewhere, wisteria 
would drip Englishly. (My love 
of 19th-century British novels 
and their cinematic adaptations 
heavily influenced my 
sensibility.) From brimming 
beds, hollyhocks would erupt 
near clouds of Queen Anne’s 
lace. Goldfinches and monarchs 
would dine on the wildflowers 
that I planned to grow beside 
the fence. 


SIX YEARS LATER, I still want 
that garden. Every spring, I 
work in compost and yank up 
weeds, sprinkle seeds, dig in 
transplants. Then I draw a map 
of what I've done, adding to it 
all summer, until the Baltimore 
heat stops me from planting. 
Every fall, I mark up the spring 
map in red pen. "Don't put the 
cucumber there next time. 
Spotty mildew.” “Move climbing 
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The author’s daughter in the family’s backyard garden in Baltimore. 


rose to fence—needs more sun.” 
The next year, I do it again. I 
have spent hundreds of dollars 
on dirt and seeds and plants 
and wooden flower boxes, clay 
pots, trellises, a wire corset for 
the Paprika yarrow that flopped 
over, burying its beautiful 
heads in its straggly stems. 
From April to August, I start my 
day by walking outside with a 
cup of coffee, scouting for new 
blooms and shoots, and I end 
my day clogs-deep in the beds, 
pulling up renegade morning 
glory or deadheading digitalis, 
my legs speckled with dirt. 

The ideas sprout as fast as 
the radishes. I will try growing 
potatoes in a burlap sack! What 
about artichokes? I will plant 
this lost onion from the pantry 
and let it bolt into snowflake 
flowers! Would metal gutters 
attached to the fence work to 
grow spring mix? How about 
baskets hanging by the door 
and a fig tree in that patch of 
sun? Driving to the university 
where I teach, I pull over to 
examine a pumpkin vine 
trained up the side of a garage. 
Having coffee with a friend on 
a terrace, I take a picture over 
her shoulder of an intriguing 
combination of dill and 
goldenrod. Last year, I became 
obsessed with a zinc planter at 
the local food market, regal 
with a Little Lime hydrangea 
and sweet potato vine. It would 


have looked stunning next to 
my gate, but it cost $400. 
Instead I bought a metal 
garbage can and drilled holes in 
the bottom for drainage to 
recreate the effect. 

On summer mornings, 
shaded by an umbrella, the 
patio table doubles as my 
writing desk. My new husband 
calls “good luck” to me from 
the kitchen doorway before 
shutting out the mosquitoes. My 
daughters wave goodbye from 
the windows of their air- 
conditioned bedrooms. 
Barefoot, I open my laptop. 
Lavender and mint flavor the 
air. A grapevine tufts and swirls 
over the fence, dripping with 
chartreuse clusters of fruit. 
Cucumber vines waterfall from 
a planter. The wildflowers flit 
with butterflies and hum with 
bees. When I get stuck on a 
sentence, I refill the bird feeder 
for the doves or forage ina 
cedar bed for strawberries and 
peas. I watch a caterpillar nurse 
on the stem of a coneflower. If, 
as Virginia Woolf said, every 
woman writer needs a room of 
her own, I’ve found mine 
outside. 


THOSE MORNINGS AT THE 
TABLE alone in the company 
of flowers, plants, birds, and 
insects—remove the sting of my 
gardening failures. So many of 
my enthusiastic ideas do not 
pan out: The burlap-sack 
planter yielded two potatoes; 
the garbage can, crowned with 
a hydrangea, still looked like a 
garbage can. I have a tendency 
to overplant: The hanging 
baskets by the back door 


l've come to terms with the fact that I will 
never achieve my perfect garden. I only have 
so much control. 


became deranged with creeping 
Jenny. I lack a good sense of 
proportion: The fig tree was not 
meant to be 50 times as big as 
the Texas bluestar. Sometimes I 
am indelicate, uprooting a 
watermelon plant in an attempt 
to untangle its vines. Certain 
plants continuously elude me: 
The zinnias, meant to be bright 
and zingy, always end up 
looking leggy and tacky. Every 
year, I clear-cut the mess and 
fill every last vase in the house. 

And then there is my tortured 
relationship with the coy and 
complicated passion vine. A 
periwinkle merry-go-round on 
a base of light green petals, the 
passionflower delights me more 
than any other flower, more 
than peonies, foxglove, 
chocolate cosmos, or climbing 
jasmine. I have planted passion 
vine every year since I first 
spotted it at the nursery, and 
every year it does not do what I 
hope—namely, spread its glossy 
foliage and burst with blooms 
from June through August. The 
first summer, the plant died in 
a pot. The second summer, 
moved to the ground, it grew 
only leaves. Last summer, with 
more fertilizer and another 
relocation, the vine crept up 
the fence, spurting tiny buds, 
then bigger buds. Each 
morning, I'd go outside with my 
cup of coffee to see what had 
bloomed. Each morning, the 
passionflowers hadn't. June 
went by. July. As summer 
tipped toward fall, I took out 
the map and wrote, "Never 


opened!!" Truly, is there 
anything more frustrating to a 
gardener than a passion vine 
cloaking your fence covered 
with flowers that stay shut all 
summer, a world of intricate, 
singular magnificence closed 
off to you? 

Despite such vexations, I've 
come to terms with the fact 
that I will never achieve my 
perfect garden. The actual bed 
will never match my vision of 
the bed. I'll never be an expert. 
I have only so much control. I 
can prune the fig tree all I like, 
but it might grow horizontally 
rather than vertically. 
Whiteflies will come to the 
brussels sprouts. The cardinals 
will eat the zucchini blossoms. 
A week of tropical rain will 
explode the tomatoes. The 
butterfly weed will take a year 
off from sprouting. 

And the passion vine will 
decide for itself when it wants 
to open, as mine finally did in 
the last week of August. I stood 
in the morning light, face-to- 
face with those five complex, 
swaggering blooms, and I felt I 
was part of a miracle. And 
although the flowers closed 
back up by noon and never 
opened again, the memory of 
their beauty gives me hope for 
next season. B 
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HAPPY PLANTS 


Parenting a Plant Baby 


Handling these common problems 
will help your greenery survive and thrive. 


BY JENNY COMITA 


FICUS AUDREY 


ERNS IN A SUNNY SPOT IN THE DEN. 
A little snake plant on the bedside table. 
Basil on the windowsill. Plants have a 
special ability to turn a house into a 
home. Being a plant parent, however, is 
not without its worries. Chief among 
them: How do we keep these leafy life 
forms from ending up in the compost heap? “My journey 
with plants involved a lot of trial and error,” admits 
Hilton Carter, an Instagram star whose home is filled 
with hundreds of specimens. “But if you educate 
yourself a bit, you can avoid having to say, ‘Oh, I messed 
that one up. Let me go buy a new one’ With a little 
knowledge, anyone can keep plants alive.” 
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THE 3 MOST 
COMMON PROBLEMS 


The best way to figure out whether your plants are 
thriving: Take a look at their foliage. “Leaves can tell 
us a lot,” says Paris Lalicata, plant education and 
community engagement associate at the Sill, an 
e-commerce plant site. 


Yellowing leaves A likely culprit is overwatering, 
but it could also be cold temperatures. “If the soil 
isn’t wet, consider where the plant is placed," says 
Mobee Weinstein, foreman of gardeners at the New 
York Botanical Garden and author of The Complete 
Book of Ferns. “Is it near a drafty window?” 


THE FIX: Move your plant to a warmer spot, or seal 
gaps that let in cold air. Look for transparent 
weather sealing tape. 


Browning leaves This could be caused by 
underwatering, overfertilizing, sun scorch, or 
inadequate humidity. 


THE FIX: Invest in a humidifier to add moisture to 
the air. 


Dropping leaves Don’t worry too much about 
some shedding, especially with a recent arrival. 
“Plants will often drop leaves when they’re moved to 
REALLY HAVE TO DUST MY PLANT: a new environment,” says Carter, author of several 
plant books, including Wild Creations. If you’re 
an RR suddenly losing a lot of leaves on an established 

PA uei Roue 020 plant, the cause could be cold, too much water, or 

s O cd s dieci lack of sun. 


(AU one ane THE FIX: Shift your plant so it’s closer to sunlight, or 
oe ease up on hydration. In general, succulent soil 
should be dry to the point of sandy, and fern soil 
should always be moist. Most other plants fall 
somewhere in between—check the care instructions. 
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SNAKE SAYURI 


FLAUNT YOUR FOLIAGE 


One satisfying part of owning plants can be showing 
them off. Carter shares his tips for arranging them in 
your space. 


Place plants at different levels. “Put them above 
you, below you, and right at eyeline,” he says. Try 
perching smaller pots on shelves, hanging trailing 
plants from ceiling hooks, and putting treelike 
specimens in large pots on the floor. 


Layer plants many pots deep. “I believe in blurring 
the indoor-outdoor line, and the way to do that is by 
mimicking nature,” Carter says. “Create layers—some 
plants in the background, others in the foreground.” 


Accentuate a space with a plant. Carter’s styling 
mantra: “Every surface, be it a bar cart or a bookshelf, 
has the opportunity to be a plant stand.” 


OTHER WAYS 
TO BABY YOUR 
PLANT 


Is your greenery’s poor health manifesting 
itself in ways aside from leaf trouble? 
Weinstein says plants are often killed with 
kindness. “Overwatering is probably the 
leading cause of indoor-plant death,” she 
says. “And there’s also a tendency to 
overfertilize.” If your plant is looking rough, 
try these suggestions. 


Try a little benign neglect. This is a 
good first course of action. Cut back on the 
watering—by how much depends on the 
plant type—and fertilize sparingly. 
Generally, feed your plants only once a 
month, and avoid fertilizing during a plant’s 
dormant season (October through March). 


Swap out the dirt. If that benign neglect 
isn’t enough and it’s not the right time for 
fertilizer, try a replacement batch of dirt. 
“Plants get nutrients from the soil, and 
eventually soil gets depleted,” Lalicata says. 


Repot it entirely. You can tell your plant 
has outgrown its container if roots poke out 
of the drainage hole or push the plant up 
and out of the pot. When it comes to pots, 
however, bigger isn’t always better. “The 
larger the container, the longer the soil will 
hold moisture, and you can end up with 
root rot,” Weinstein explains. “If a plant is 
struggling, I often recommend sizing down 
the pot.” 


Bring plants outside. If it’s warm enough 
where you live, transfer indoor plants 
outside for an extended summer vacation. 
All that natural light can be a lifesaver. 
(Remember to check for bugs before 
bringing them back in.) “I just did that for 
the first time, because I moved from an 
apartment to a house,” Carter says. “Once 
the plants went outside, it was as if they’d 
always wanted to be there—so much new 
growth, and leaves looking all perfect. I 
thought to myself, ‘Man, I really have been 
keeping you guys down!" M 
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A QUICK TRICK 
FOR HAPPIER 
PLANTS 


Sometimes less is more, so 


get out those pruning shears. 


OF COURSE WATERING IS 
important, but another little 
task is also key, says Steph- 
anie Horton, an interior plant 
consultant in Madison, 
Alabama. Regular trimming 
(aka pruning) can make your 
plant healthier, help it grow, 
and even keep pests at bay. 
“It's essential maintenance 
for most plants, but skip it for 
cacti and succulents,” she 


says. To prune like a pro: Park 
your plant near the sink for 
easy cleanup, then grab a 
pair of clean shears. Look for 
yellow or browning leaves 
and snip them off at an angle 
just above the node, the 
bump that protrudes from 
the stem, says Eliza Blank, 
founder and CEO of the Sill. 
—BRANDI BROXSON 
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7 Hardy Plants That Are 
Just Right for the Office 


A happier workspace is a pot away. 


BY SARAH YANG 


SOME GREENERY just might 
make your workday better, and 
some plants are made for it. 
Plant expert Christopher Satch, 
an instructor at the New York 
Botanical Garden, suggests the 
best office plants that can 
withstand limited sunlight, 
overzealous air conditioning, 
and little water. 


1 


Neon Pothos 


This vivid green plant can wake 
up a boring desk space. Satch 
recommends it if your office is 
full of bland white, black, and 
gray hues. “This will grow into a 
beautiful vine that cascades 
over the pot’s edge,” he says. “It 
can be placed on tabletops, but 
it also looks great in a hanging 
basket.” 

CARE TIPS: Medium-low light; 
water once a week 


2 


Snake Plant 


“The snake plant is steadfast, 
upright, and loyal,” Satch says. 
“Tt can go for weeks without 
water, so it’s a good choice for 
forgetful office managers—plus, 
it will tolerate offices with 
cranked-up heat or air 
conditioning.” And don’t worry 
if you don’t have a window 
view; this plant will be just as 
happy in a dark corner. 

CARE TIPS: Low light; water 
once a month 


5 


Peace Lily 


Also known as Mauna Loa, this 
plant can add a tropical flair to 
your workspace with its large, 
lush leaves and pretty white 
blooms. “Serene and stoic, the 
Peace Lily is great for offices 
that are heavy on the air 
conditioning,” Satch says. 
“Although cranking up the air 
conditioner isn’t great for any 
plant, this one can tolerate it, as 
well as low light.” Warning: You 
might not want to put this in 
your home office—it’s 
poisonous if consumed by dogs 
or cats. 

CARE TIPS: Medium-low light; 
water once a month 


4 


Aglaonema 


Aglaonema leaves are 
variegated, which means they 
have different textures, 
patterns, and colors, making for 
an eye-catching desk plant. 
“This one will let you know if it 
needs more water by 
dramatically drooping,” says 
Satch. 

CARE TIPS: Medium light; 
water once a week 


5 


Rubber Tree Plant 


This floor plant will dress up an 
empty office corner. “Colorful 
and sometimes variegated, the 
rubber tree plant is a solid 
choice for those who would like 
to add a splash of color to their 
offices,” Satch says. “Younger 
plants produce larger leaves 
that become somewhat 
reduced in size as the plants 
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age. In the tropical South and 
Southeast Asia, the aerial roots 
of the plant are trained to 
create living bridges—but you 
can use them to create a living 
office!” 

CARE TIPS: Medium-low light; 
water once a week 


6 
Aloe 


You'll only want one of these if 
your Office gets a lot of sun. 
“These desert beauties love to 
sunbathe!” says Satch. If you 
have a hard time remembering 
to water your plants or you're 
always traveling on business 
trips, this is a great choice—it 
can go for weeks without water. 
CARE TIPS: High light; water 
once a month 


7 


Dracaena 


This tall floor plant is as close 
as you can get to having a tree 
in your office. Also known as a 
corn plant, this one will flower 
regularly if the conditions are 
right, and it will do well in most 
offices. 

CARE TIPS: Medium light; 
water once a week M 
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The Right Way to Water 


Keep those greens thriving 


with these must-know watering tips. 


BY LAUREN PHILLIPS 


BRINGING HOME NEW PLANTS 
can be a huge rush. It’s a little 
like bringing home a new 
puppy or kitten, but with much, 
much less work. That isn’t to 
say that plants don’t need a 
little TLC, though. Sure, there 
are plants that don’t need 
sunlight and some greens that 
basically take care of 
themselves, but all plants need 
a little water now and then. 

In fact, learning the right way 
to water may be the number 
one priority for plant parents. 
Anyone who has progressed 
beyond gardening for beginners 
may want to look into pruning, 
deadheading, fertilizing, 
repotting, and more, but plant- 
care newbies will want to focus 
on watering plants the just- 
right amount. It’s possible to 
both over- and under-water 


plants, and figuring out how 
(and how often) does take a 
little know-how, and a lot of 
patience and experimentation. 

Every plant is different, as is 
every plant environment. The 
same plant will need more 
water if it’s set in a sunny spot 
than it will in a shadier one; 
older and larger plants will be 
thirstier than smaller, newer 
ones. Garden tools may make 
the physical act of watering 
easier, but you're going to have 
to pay attention to be sure 
you're watering right. 

To help demystify the 
process, we've broken down the 
rules of thumb experienced 
gardeners follow when caring 
for indoor or outdoor plants into 
seven easy-to-follow guidelines. 
Stick to these plant watering 
rules and pay attention to how 
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your plant reacts (because there 
aren't one-size-fits-all rules), 
and you'll be on your way to 
intermediate-level gardening in 
no time. 


1 


Water for the weather 


In mild weather (particularly in 
the spring), you can probably 
plan to water your potted plants 
once a week. Plants will need 
more water as the temperature 
rises in late spring and summer, 
as the warmer weather causes 
moisture to evaporate before 
the plant can use it. 


2 


Adjust according to size 


This one's straightforward: 
Larger plants need more water; 
smaller plants need less. Also, 
large pots containing small 
plants can hold a lot of 
moisture, so adjust water 
quantities accordingly. 


5 


Timing matters 


The best times to water are 

in the morning or the evening 
rather than in the warmer 
temperatures of midday, 
when more of the water 

will evaporate. 


4 


Add enough water 


You'll want to add water to pots 
until it leaks out of the drainage 
holes in the bottom. (Pots 
without drainage holes should 
have some sort of safeguard 
against root rot, whether that’s 
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rocks or another moisture 
catcher at the bottom.) This 
way, you'll know that the soil 
and roots have access to 
moisture throughout the pot. 
Avoid oversaturating by adding 
just enough water that it drains 
out of the bottom; too much 
water can hurt the plant. If you 
come back again to water later 
and the top of the soil is moist, 
you don't need to water again 
just yet. 


v 


Aim true 


Water should be poured onto 
the soil, not the plant leaves 
and flowers. Dumping water 
on the plant itself can lead to 
fungal diseases and even 
scorched spots on the leaves. 


6 


Stay calm 


Some plants and flowers, 
especially plants in outdoor 
pots, may look wilted at the 
hottest times of day. Don't 
panic and add water; plants wilt 
as self-protection to keep their 
roots from losing too much 
moisture. Wait to see if the 
plants perk up again once 
things cool off at the end of the 
day. If they don't, they may 
need a little more water or 
more frequent waterings. 


7 


Keep it dry 


If pots are allowed to sit in 
water (or if they’re drenched 
in water too often), they can 
develop root rot and/or die. 
If you're using saucers under 
planters to catch water and 
dirt, empty them after you 
water and after it rains to 
keep the roots and soil moist, 
not drenched. M 


HOW TO WATER YOUR PLANTS 
WHEN YOU GO AWAY 


Don’t let your pothos prevent you from enjoying 


WHETHER YOU'RE GOING 
AWAY for a few nights or a 
few weeks, there's a way to 
keep your houseplants 
watered while you're gone. 
Depending upon your level of 
dedication and how often 
you typically travel, you can 
invest in hydroponic planters, 
order an inexpensive water- 
ing globe, or try the DIY trick 
here. Whichever method you 
choose, you can enjoy your 
vacation without worrying 
about whether your snake 
plant will survive—although 
for extra-long trips, it may be 
time to call on that trusty 
neighbor. 


your vacation. 


Order a Watering 
Globe 


For potted houseplants, an 
affordable watering globe will 
ensure their survival. Just fill 
the globe with water before 
you leave for your trip, and 
the end that's inserted into 
the potting soil will slowly 
hydrate the plant as the soil 
gets dry. 


Make Your Own DIY 
Watering Globe 


You can DIY your own water- 
ing globes using bottles 
found in your recycling bin. 


A small glass seltzer bottle is 
perfectly sized for tabletop 
plants, while a screw-top 
wine bottle will work for 
large, floor-standing plants. 


Fill a Bathtub or Sink 


For trips of up to a week, 
begin by thoroughly watering 
plants. “Then place a towel at 
the bottom of a bathtub or a 
sink and fill with two inches 
of water,” says Barbara Pleas- 
ant, author of The Complete 
Houseplant Survival Manual. 
Sit the plants in the tub or 
the sink and they'll soak up 
the water. 


Invest in Hydroponic 
Planters 


For those who go away often, 
hydroponic planters (or even 
a complete hydroponic gar- 
den) can be a worthwhile 
investment. These classic 
terra-cotta pots are encased 
in glass, creating a reservoir 
of water that will keep your 
plant hydrated without 
causing root rot. 

—KATIE HOLDEFEHR 
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Impossible-to-Kill 
Outdoor Plants 


Low light? Sandy soil? No problem! 


BY KATIE HOLDEFEHR 


IF YOU’VE ALWAYS ASSUMED 
that your yard was too dry, too 
shady, or too sandy-soiled to 
support beautiful plants—guess 
again. These common problems 
just mean you have to get more 
creative with your plant picks. 

With expert advice and care 
tips from a couple of plant pros, 
we've identified 15 pretty plants 
that should thrive in even the 
least plant-friendly spaces. 
Fragrant, flowering dianthus 
can not only survive in sandy 
soil but can fill your backyard 
with color and a lovely, slightly 
spicy scent. If you have a shady 
yard that doesn't get much sun, 
skip the grass and carpet the 
ground with common oak 
sedge, which adds textural 
interest to the area. 

With these hard-to-kill 
plants readily available at 
nurseries and garden centers, 
there's no reason to let a dry, 
low-light space stop you from 
creating a showstopping 
backyard. 
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BEST FOR SHADY 
BACKYARDS 

Pro Pick: Ajuga 

If your backyard doesn't get 
much sun throughout the day, 
it can be tough to find attractive 
plants that will thrive in the 
shadows. To find the best 
shade-loving plants around, we 
asked Justin Hancock, a 
horticulturist at Costa Farms, a 
plant company based in Miami. 
They supply house and garden 
plants to retailers and garden 
centers across the country, so 
the team is well versed in 
selecting plants that will 
survive in real backyards. 

The shade-surviving plant at 
the top of the list: ajuga. "This 
weed-smothering ground cover 
is a great pick if you're looking 
to add color and decrease 


maintenance in shaded areas of 
your backyard. It offers 
adorable spikes of blue-purple 
flowers in spring, then a mat of 
dense foliage the rest of the 
gardening season,” Hancock 
says. To up the visual interest, 
look for variegated selections, 
such as Burgundy Glow, which 
has shades of pink and silver in 
its leaves. Plus, ajuga comes 
back every year, so you can 
plant it once and enjoy it for 
years to come. 


Pro Pick: Caladium 


“Bring a touch of the tropics to 
your shaded backyard with the 
big, beautiful leaves of 
caladium,” Hancock 
recommends. This plant's 
arrowhead-shaped leaves are 
readily found in shades of red, 
pink, and white, so you can 
coordinate this pick with the 
other plants in your garden. 
Costa Farms' favorite hue? “The 


OAKLEAF 
HYDRANGEA 


white varieties are particularly 
fun in shade because they seem 
to glow, especially at dusk,” 
Hancock says. You can treat 
caladium as an annual and 
leave it in the ground 
throughout the year, or you can 
dig it up and store it in a cool 
place for the winter. 


Pro Pick: Persian Shield 


If you're searching for a 
failproof plant that can thrive in 
the north or the south, in sun or 
in shade, in a garden bed orina 
container garden, then the 
Persian shield is for you. This 
colorful, leafy plant is more 
than just durable; it's also a true 
standout in the garden. “We 
adore this tropical plant's 
metallic-purple foliage—it 
definitely makes a statement on 
its own or paired with other 


plants,” Hancock says. Treat this 
tropical plant as an annual, or if 
you're adventurous, Hancock 
recommends bringing it indoors 
in the winter and keeping it in a 
bright spot. 


Pro Pick: Oakleaf 
Hydrangea 


To get even more shade- 
surviving selections, we turned 
to the plant pros at the Chicago 
Botanic Garden in Glencoe, 
Illinois. Jacob Burns, the curator 
of herbaceous perennial plants, 
guided us through the varieties 
best suited for deep shade. 
Even when hidden beneath a 
conifer or tucked into the 
darkest corner of your yard, 
these plants are likely to thrive. 
One low-light pick at the top 
of Burns’ list is the oakleaf 
hydrangea. Bold, textural leaves 
and large cone-shaped flowers 
make this shrub an option with 
serious curb appeal for the front 
yard. “These plants start 
blooming in mid-June, and they 
bloom well into the summer, 
when a lot of other shrubs 
aren't” Burns explains. Thus 
you can enjoy blossoms 
throughout the season. 


Pro Pick: First Frost Hosta 


If you're dealing with a 
backyard that's both shady and 
dry, the hosta is one of the few 
plants that will be happy to call 
it home. Growing to about 16 
inches tall and 30 inches wide, 
a group of hostas can help fill 
the space in a low-light garden. 
In fact, most hostas prefer 
some shade, and the darker the 
plant, the more likely it is to 
thrive in a dim environment. 

If you're planting in deep 
shade, Burns recommends 
planting the First Frost variety 
of hosta, which has pretty 
variegated leaves with pale 
lavender flowers. 


Pro Pick: Carex 
Pensylvanica 


"This is a great alternative to 
grass for a shady spot,” Burns 
says. The free-growing ground 
cover is similar to a soft carpet 
for your garden. Once planted, 
it will spread out over the yard, 
filling in open areas without 
choking out the plants that 
already live there. "It adds a 
softer texture and will spread 
out and mingle with the other 
plants," Burns explains, so you 
won't have to worry too much 
about it. Pair this shady plant 
with a flowering low-light pick, 
such as hellebore, that will 
bring a pop of color to the lush 
green landscape. 
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BEST FOR DROUGHT- 
PRONE BACKYARDS 


Pro Pick: Agave 


If your yard happens to be 
situated in a bright and dry 
area, choosing plants that will 
thrive there can be just as 
difficult as finding shade- 
surviving varieties. One of 
Hancock’s favorite picks for a 
drought-prone area is the 
agave, a low-water succulent 
that makes a statement 
anywhere you plant it. “There 
are a wealth of varieties from 
which to choose. Our favorites 
are variegated types that bring 
in an extra splash of color,” he 
suggests. Look for two-tone 
leaves with distinctive 
colorings, such as those with 
yellow borders and deep green 
centers, to up the visual 
interest. 
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DESERT ROSE 


Pro Pick: Desert Rose 


“Think all succulents are spiny? 
Think again!” Hancock 
challenges us to reconsider 
what we think we know about 
these drought-tolerant plants. 
“Desert rose looks like a bonsai 
with a thick, squat trunk and 
beautiful flamboyant blooms. 
Because its trunk stores water, 
you don't have to water it-even 
in times of drought,” he says. 
Whether you're planting in the 
backyard or designing a 
container, pair this flowering 
plant with cacti or more classic 
spiky succulents for a desert- 
inspired garden that will survive 
even the hottest summer. Plant 
desert rose as an annual in the 
north, or treat it as perennial in 
frost-free regions. 


Pro Pick: Sedum 


Even at the height of summer, 
this low-maintenance plant 
rarely needs to be watered. And 
because there is a seemingly 
endless variety of sedum 
available, ranging from low- 
growing ground cover to 
upright bloomers, the best plant 
to pair beside sedum is, well, 
more sedum. To take the 
guesswork out of planting small 
individual plants, Hancock 
recommends buying a sedum 
tile (a "living carpet" made of a 
patchwork of smaller plants), 
often found at garden centers. 
To settle a sedum tile into its 
new environment, simply drop 
it onto loose soil, water well to 
start, and watch it grow. 


BEST FOR BACKYARDS 
WITH SANDY SOIL 


Pro Pick: Armeria 


If you're lucky enough to have 
a yard that's neither shady nor 
dry, you may still face a third 
common gardening dilemma: 
sandy soil. If you're a seaside 
gardener searching for a plant 
that can survive not only sandy 
soil but also salt sprays and 
not-so-gentle seaside breezes, 
low-growing armeria will shine 
in your beachside backyard. 
"Cute and charming, this 
adorable little perennial has 
tufts of grassy foliage and 
globe-shaped flowers in shades 
of red, pink, and white 
throughout the spring,” 
Hancock says. Measuring just 
six to approximately 12 inches 
tall, this ground-hugging plant 
seems to duck underneath the 
wind in blustery areas. 


Pro Pick: Dianthus 


“Dianthus is one of those plants 
you may be able to smell before 
you see it,’ Hancock says. 
Especially on a warm day, this 
flowering plant's lovely 
fragrance will greet you long 
before you spot the beautiful 
blossoms in shades of purple, 
pink, white, and lavender. 
While some varieties of 
dianthus bloom in spring, 
others, such as Kahori, start in 
the spring and continue to 
flower all summer long. In 
addition to the spectacular 
blooms, annual dianthus isn't 
afraid to show off its blue-green 
foliage, making it a welcome 
addition to garden beds or 
potted gardens. 


Pro Pick: Shrubby 
Cinquefoil, Primrose 
Beauty 


When selecting plants for 
sandy soil, Burns leans toward 
low-maintenance options, such 
as Primrose Beauty, a type of 
flowering shrub that favors 
well-drained soil. Known for its 
pale yellow blooms, this variety 
fares best when situated in full 
sun. And the best part? “You 
don’t have to prune it,’ Burns 
reports. From June until 
September, the blooms come 
out in full force, but with a 
maximum height of around 
three feet, this shrub won’t take 
over your garden and will play 
nicely with other plants. 


Pro Pick: Zagreb, 
Threadleaf Tickseed 


“Bees and butterflies love this 
plant” Burns says, so if you're 
looking to attract winged 
beauties to your yard, this 
flowering plant will soon 
become your go-to variety. The 
bright golden flowers will 
bloom for over a month, from 
June to July, and they will 
continue to bloom into the fall 
if you deadhead the spent 
flowers. Considering that its 
blooms don’t seem to mind a 
trim every now and then, this 
plant makes an excellent 
addition to a cutting garden. 


Pro Pick: Butterfly Weed 


Burns suggests planting 
butterfly weed not only because 
its vibrant orange blossoms will 
attract compliments, but also 
because it’s the monarch 
butterfly host plant, and 
planting milkweed supports the 
species’ survival. Monarch 
butterflies lay their eggs on the 
leaves of the milkweed plant, 
since the leaves are the only 
source of food for monarch 
caterpillars. Native to North 
America, milkweed grows 
naturally almost everywhere 
across the country, except for 
parts of the Pacific Northwest, 
so it’s adept at surviving not 
only sandy soil but also the 
varied weather conditions 
across the country. Introduce 
this showy, no-fuss plant to 
your garden, and don’t be 
surprised if it steals the show 
with its colorful flowers and 
entourage of butterflies. 
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Pro Pick: Lilac Sage, 
aka Purple Rain 


As a plant curator at the 
Chicago Botanic Garden, Burns 
is continually considering 
which plants will coordinate 
well with others. Luckily, lilac 
sage makes the matchmaking 
process remarkably easy. “The 
purple color goes well with 
almost any other color in the 
garden,” Burns says. While well- 
drained, sandy soil typically 
provides a decent support 
system for these flowers, 

if they begin to droop under 
their own weight, Burns 
recommends cutting the stalks 
down and starting fresh. A 
relatively long bloom period— 
from July through September— 
will brighten up the garden 

for months, and deadheading 
faded blooms could help 
extend the season even 

longer. M 
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How to Propagate 
Succulents from 
Leaves or Stems 


Grow your plant collection 
without a trip to the store. 


BY ASHLEY ABRAMSON 


UCCULENTS AREN'T JUST A UNIQUE 
DESIGN STATEMENT- they're also a great 
choice for beginner plant parents or folks 
with busy schedules. While these desert 
plants thrive in lots of sunlight, their thick 
and fleshy leaves retain water, so they can 
withstand infrequent watering. And if you 
want to multiply your succulent collection on the cheap, 
you can try reproducing your own through propagation, 
or growing a new plant through the leaf or stem of an 
existing "mother" succulent. 

You can propagate succulents any time, but to increase 
your odds of success, consider trying it in the spring or 
summer months, when light—your plant's most important 
resource for growth—is most abundant. "With most 
plant-related maintenance, the best time to propagate 
would be during the grow season,” says Stephanie Horton, 
an interior plant consultant in Madison, Alabama. 
"However, if the conditions in your region allow, you can 
propagate successfully year-round.” 
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What Is Propagation? 


Simply put, propagation is a 
method to reproduce plants. 
Most houseplants have the 
ability to form new growth 
through their stems or leaves, 
so you can grow an entirely 
new plant from an existing one. 
There are a few propagation 
methods, and which one you 
use depends on the type of 
plant you’re working with. 

Succulents, one of the easiest 
plants to propagate, can 
reproduce through either stem 
or leaf propagation. Follow the 
steps below to learn how to 
propagate succulents from 
leaves or stems. 


How to Propagate 
Succulent Leaves 


Many succulents multiply in 
nature by dropping leaves, 
which form new plantlets 
called pups. “The part of the 
pup that was originally attached 
to the main stem will callous 
over and then start to pop roots 
out, which find their way into 
the ground and bud,” says Lily 
Cox, co-owner of Rewild, a 
plant store in Washington, D.C. 

You can mimic this type of 
propagation at home if you 
have succulents with fleshy 
leaves, such as jade plants, 
echeveria, and sempervivum 
rosettes. While it'll take a few 
weeks to see the results, 
propagating a succulent 
through leaf cutting is a 
relatively easy process. 
CHOOSE A PLANT. First, 
choose a mother plant you’d 
like to take a cutting from. 
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According to Horton, a cutting 
is more likely to thrive if it’s 
well hydrated and healthy. 
PULL A LEAF. To propagate 
from a succulent leaf, gently 
twist and pull the leaf closest to 
the stem. “You're looking for 
firm, healthy leaves to use” 
Horton says. “If your leaves are 
severely shriveled, yellowed, 
black, or brown, this may be a 
sign of overwatering, which is 
generally not the best starting 
point for successful 
propagation.” 

ALLOW THE LEAF TO CALLOUS. 
Once you cut the leaf, you may 
notice the cut end is fairly wet— 
that’s because succulents hold 
water in their stems and leaves 
to accommodate drought. 
Horton suggests allowing the 
cut ends to heal or callous over 
for a minimum of two to five 
days, which can help avoid root 
rot, before watering. 

ADD ROOTING HORMONE. 
Rooting hormone, often sold as 
a powder, can expedite the 
process, but it's not necessary. 
Cox suggests dipping the tip of 
the pup in powder after it 
callouses over and before you 
set it on soil. 

ADD TO SOIL. After the leaf 
cutting calluses, set it on top of 
dampened cactus or succulent 
soil. While mature succulents 
need more sun, too much 
sunlight can burn leaves and 
growing pups, so indirect light 
is best. “You should begin to 
start seeing roots or baby 
succulents forming from the 
cutting after about two weeks, 
give or take,” Horton says. 


POT THE PLANTLET. When 
your baby succulent's roots 
begin to strengthen after a few 
weeks, the leaf will fall off on 
its own. Replant the pup into a 
well-draining container with 
succulent soil or well-draining 
potting soil. 


How to Propagate 
Succulent Stems 


If you have a succulent variety 
with several stems or 
branches—for example, sedum, 
jade, haworthia, or aeoniums— 
you can try propagating from a 
stem, which is called 
propagating by cutting. These 
succulents tend to get leggy, 


says Cox, which happens when 
the stem grows longer with 
fewer leaves in an effort to get 
more sunlight. “Cutting a stem 
off can prune the existing plant 
and grow a new one,” she says. 
“The piece with the roots will 
keep growing florets from 
where it was cut, and the piece 
you cut off the top will grow 
roots.” 

CHOOSE A PLANT. First, pick a 
mother plant to cut. Again, aim 
for a healthy-looking plant, and 
skip stems with leaves that look 
shriveled or soggy. 

CUT THE STEM. Use a pair of 
clean scissors or shears to cut a 
stem of your choosing—ideally, 
one that's growing several 
healthy leaves. 


ALLOW IT TO CALLOUS. Let the 
stem cutting callous for a few 
days to increase the odds of 
SUCCESS. 

REMOVE A FEW LEAVES. After 
it callouses, Cox suggests 
removing the bottom two 
inches of leaves on the stem so 
you can more easily stick the 
clean part into soil. 

STICK THE STEM IN SOIL. Put 
the calloused end of your stem 
cutting into a small container 
filled with succulent soil. As 
with leaf cuttings, aim for bright 
but indirect sunlight. Avoid 
over-watering, which can 
damage a succulent's fragile 
roots. 
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REPOT THE SUCCULENT. 
Eventually, the stem cutting 
will begin to sprout roots. 
Once you see a few inches of 
root growth, you can plant it 
in a larger pot with succulent 
soil or generic potting soil 
mixed with sand. 


Can You Propagate 
Succulents in Water? 


Many houseplants, including 
pothos, philodendron, and 
monstera, can be propagated in 
water and transferred to soil 
after a few inches of root 
growth. But water propagation 
may not be the best choice for 
succulents, as dryness actually 
initiates the growth process for 
these plants, Cox says. 

If you want to use water 
propagation, avoid propagating 
leaves, which may rot if too 
moist. “You can find more 
success in water propagation 
with full stem cuttings that are 
larger and don’t need much 
assistance being propped up,” 
says Horton. A leaf cutting is 
likely to fall out of place and 
become submerged. For the 
most success propagating 
succulents, leave water 
propagation to the pothos and 
follow the steps above 
instead. M 
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Caring for Your Lawn Made 
Simple, and Smart 


Save time and supplies—and avoid blisters and 


backaches—by easing up on landscaping chores. 


Bonus: It’s good for the earth, too. 


BY JESSICA DODD 


EVEN AVID GARDENERS will 
admit that yard work can feel 
like a never-ending chore cycle. 
Every season brings a new set 
of tasks—planting in the spring, 
raking in the fall, weeding 
pretty much anytime you see 
those suckers—and all that lawn 
maintenance doesn’t take a toll 
just on your back and knees. 
The EPA estimates that 
Americans generate more than 
35 million tons of yard 
trimmings a year. And up to 
half of the water we use 
outdoors goes to waste, experts 
believe, partly due to 
evaporation and runoff. The 
good news: Small changes can 
ease the burden on both your 
to-do list and the planet. Time 
to get down and dirty! 


WATERING 
Your yard can be a thirsty 
beast—but it doesn’t have to be. 
Look for flowers and plants that 
are native to your area, advises 
Linda Ly, founder of the 
gardening blog Garden Betty. 
“Once they’re established, these 
plants often don’t need much 
supplemental watering,’ she 
says, so you can roll up the hose 
and let the rain do its thing. 
And if you dream of an 
Emerald City-like lawn, you 
can have one even without 
grass, says Jennifer Smock, a 
horticulturist in Doniphan, 
Missouri. Plenty of plants offer 
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Don’t water your lawn just 
because it’s hot out. Step on the 
erass—if the blades bounce back, 
they’re not thirsty. 


a similar carpet effect but 
require less water. Consider the 
ornamental grass carex, or try 
clover as ground cover, because 
it stays fairly short (less 
mowing!). 

When you give your yard a 
drink, do so in the early 
morning or after sunset to avoid 
losing water to evaporation. 
And don’t water your lawn just 
because it’s hot out. Step on the 
grass—if the blades bounce 
back, they’re not thirsty. 


WEEDING 
Though chemical herbicides are 
designed to target weeds, they 
can also be toxic to people and 
wildlife. Whenever you can, 
avoid using chemicals and 
focus on prevention: “Open 
spaces invite weeds, so if you 
limit those areas, it reduces the 
number of weeds that can 
grow,” Smock explains. Ly likes 
to space plants so closely that 
their leaves touch. Then she 
smothers any weeds that sprout 
up with a heavy layer of organic 
mulch, like straw or wood 
chips. (Bonus: Mulch helps soil 
retain moisture.) A low- 
maintenance ground cover can 
also conceal gnarly greens; 
check with your local garden 
store about native options for 
your growing zone. 

To attack unwanted plants, 
use a hand weeding tool, such 


as a Hori Hori knife (a popular 
multipurpose garden tool). 
Pierce the soil about one to two 
inches from the root, push the 
sharp edge of the tool down, 
and pull up, extracting the 
offender and—more important— 
its root system. 


RAKING 

Your neighbors may be lining 
up brown bags of leaves for 
garbage collection, but expert 
gardeners let themselves off the 
hook. Decomposing leaves are 
actually great for your lawn and 
can even improve your soil’s 
health. Run your mower over 
the leaves to shred them and 
help them break down. “They’ll 
decompose over the winter and 
act as a soil enricher,” Smock 
says. Shredded leaves also 
make for great mulch, she adds, 
so if you're not going to use 
them in your garden right away, 
cordon off an unobtrusive spot 
in your yard for a leaf pile. 
Allow the leaves to decay over 
the winter and mix the soggy 
mush into your garden’s topsoil 
come spring. B 
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CHAPTER 3 


GET GROWING 


It's timéto get your handsdirty as you learn how to plant your 
own fruits, vegetables, herbs, and festive flower gardens. 
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GET GROWING 


Gardening Tips for Beginners 


Four experts share everything 


1 


Know Your Region 


It may sound obvious, 

but not everything grows 
everywhere, so what you plant 
is determined by where you 
live. "Take a look at the 
characteristics of your garden 
area—from the climate to sun 
exposure,” says Brian Sullivan, 
vice president for glasshouses 
and landscape at the New York 
Botanical Garden. "It's the most 
important thing to start with, 
because you'll want to 
understand the limits and the 
possibilities." Talk to someone 
who works at your local garden 
center about the best native 
plants for your region, says 
Chris Lambton, professional 
landscaper and onetime host of 
DIY Network's Yard Crashers: 
"These will perform the best 
with less maintenance.” 
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you need to know to get growing. 


BY SARAH YANG 


2 


Test Your Soil 


To get a thorough reading of 
your soil’s pH and nutrient 
levels, send a sample to your 
local nursery or cooperative 
extension, suggests garden 
expert Christy Dailey, owner of 
Christygardens, a garden design 
firm in Brooklyn, New York. 
(At-home testing kits are also 
available at Lowe’s, Home 
Depot, and most gardening 
stores.) The results will tell you 
how acidic or alkaline your soil 
is, which affects how plants 
absorb nutrients. Since different 
plants thrive in different pH 
levels, this test will help you 
decide what to plant and 
indicate how you should treat 
the soil. Examine soil texture, 
too. “It should be easy to shovel 
and crumble in your hands,” 
says Annette Gutierrez, owner 
of Potted, a gardening store in 
Los Angeles. “If your soil is 


super hard or clay-like, it will 
be difficult for most plants to 
grow roots. Add fresh soil, 
mulch, and compost, being 
careful to aerate as much and 
as deep an area as you can 
before planting.” 


5 


Start with “Easy” Plants 


“Growing vegetables is a fun 
introduction to gardening,” says 
Sullivan. They don’t take long 
to grow, so if you make a 
mistake, you won’t have wasted 
months and months of your 
time. Sunflowers are also a 
good option, since they grow 
quickly and tall, or try easy-to- 
grow ferns—both of these can 
be grown across the United 
States. “Early success is 
inspiring,” Sullivan says. “It 
might make you want to move 
on to more complicated plants.” 


4 


Create a Plan 


To avoid crowding, Sullivan 
suggests researching your 
plants first so you know exactly 
how big they will get and how 
to space them out accordingly. 
“Typically perennials—plants 
that live for more than two 
years—should be spaced 
approximately 18 inches apart,” 
says Dailey. “This allows 
enough room for new growth 
and will usually make the 
garden look filled right away.” 

It’s also important to know 
how high your plants will grow, 
Sullivan says: “Shorter and 
creeping ones should be 
planted toward the front and 
edges of the garden bed, with 
the taller plants in the back.” 
This is where knowing about 
sun exposure comes in handy— 
be mindful of taller plants that 
would block smaller ones, or 
the varieties that prefer a lot of 
sun or shade. 


5 


Keep a Notebook 


“A journal is really about the 
big picture, so jot down your 
dreams for the garden or 
inspiration,” says Sullivan. “It’s 
a great way to keep track of 
garden activity. You can also 
use it to keep notes about the 
interesting plants you come 
across elsewhere, so you can 
make a reminder to include 
them in your garden next year.” 


6 


Set a Calendar... 


..or have a general idea of your 
big gardening tasks each 
season. “In the spring, I start 
fertilizing all my plants and do 
that every six to eight weeks 
throughout the growing season, 
which usually ends in the fall,” 
says Gutierrez. “It’s usually too 
hot to plant in the summer. In 
the fall, after the heavy heat has 
passed, I prune trees and large 
shrubs. If I want to add bulbs or 
any new plants for the next 
year, I add them at this time, 
but you can also plant in early 
spring. Winter is when I cut 
back woody plants and roses, 
usually before the first frost.” 


7 


Water Carefully 


“Give a consistent and ample 
amount of water,” says Sullivan. 
“Consistent' means you're 
doing it on a regular basis, and 
‘ample’ means enough, which 
varies from plant to plant. Make 
sure the water penetrates the 
soil, as opposed to just putting 
a little bit on the surface.” 
Newer plants will need to be 
watered more frequently 
because their root systems 
aren't completely developed. 


8 


Keep Up the Good Work! 


You might not have to do a lot 
of work every day, but “proper 
maintenance is the greatest 
thing you can give your garden, 
and the most rewarding,” says 
Dailey. “Taking time to 
deadhead, weed, prune, and 
tidy up will get you in tune with 
what the plants need to thrive. 
You will inevitably see how 
each plant reacts to weather 
changes and how to correct 
issues like infestations before 
they become problematic.” If 
you notice stunted growth, 
check what's going on with the 
roots of the plant by carefully 
examining and digging around 
the underlying soil, Sullivan 
says—sometimes they will need 
to be gently opened or teased 
so that they can spread out in 
the soil. 


9 


Try to Be Patient 


“Gardening is a process,” says 
Sullivan. “It doesn't just happen 
in one day—it takes time.” 
Sometimes impatience will 
cause you to overwater or fuss 
too much with your plants in 
the hopes that they will grow 
faster. Monitor them regularly, 
but unless something looks 
wrong—let them be. M 
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The Ultimate Guide to 
Growing Your Own 
Tomatoes 


With this expert-approved information, 


bringing the king of summer produce to your 


backyard will be simple. 


BY CAYLIN HARRIS AND CHRIS MALLOY 


PEOPLE GARDEN for many 
reasons, but one of the best is 
tomatoes right off the vine. 
Tomatoes are summer in edible 
form. When you keep tomato 
plants at home or in a shared 
garden, you get not only the 
satisfaction of having raised 
your own food, but the freshest 
tomatoes possible. In the early 
weeks of planting, you also get 
the anticipation of eating them. 
In a way, the work you put in 
acts as a seasoning. A tomato 
picked within a few dozen feet 
of your kitchen will be 
supremely fresh, yes, but the 
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care you put into nurturing 
those summer fruits will add to 
your sense of satisfaction when 
you eat them. (What’s better 
than biting into a perfectly ripe 
tomato and having juices and 
seeds run down your chin?) 

But as rewarding as it can be, 
figuring out how to grow 
tomatoes can still be tricky 
business. We called on two 
experts: Jeff O'Hara of Union 
Hill Farms in Denville, New 
Jersey (his 50-acre vegetable 
farm grows a dozen of delicious 
kinds of tomatoes) and Kelly 
Smith Trimble, a gardening 
expert and the author of 
Vegetable Gardening Wisdom, 
for their advice on getting the 
best results. 


Getting Started: Hybrids 
or Heirlooms? 


Hybrids have been bred for 
certain traits, while heirlooms 
are older varieties. “I think it’s a 
good idea if people grow both 
hybrids and heirlooms, 
especially if you’re just starting 
out and you want to get a few 
years of tomato growth under 
your belt,” says Trimble. 
Hybrids do offer some pest and 
disease resistance, which cuts 
down on challenges for newbie 
gardeners. Some fun varieties 
to try when you're figuring out 
how to grow tomatoes: Better 
Boy, Pink Girl, Early Girl (if you 
have a short growing season), 


Cherokee Purple, Sun Gold, and 
Roma tomatoes (these are 
technically an heirloom). 

When it comes to the best- 
tasting tomatoes, O’Hara says 
that heirloom is the way to go. 
He also says the level of 
difficulty doesn’t change very 
much from one variety to the 
next, which makes the more 
delicious option twice as 
appealing. “That’s why I think 
old heirloom varieties are 
probably the best option for 
growing at home,” O’Hara says. 
Union Hill Farm grows 
heirloom tomatoes like 
Brandywine, Mortgage Lifter, 
and Cherokee Purple. 


Also, starting the seeds 
indoors might be better for a 
more experienced gardener, if 
you have the space and 
equipment to do it. If you're a 
beginner, Trimble recommends 
buying seedlings you can 
transplant. 


INDETERMINATE VS. 
DETERMINATE TOMATOES 
The difference is simple but 
important to understand when 
you're getting started. Some 
varieties of tomatoes are 
referred to as indeterminate, 
which means they grow like 
vines and will produce fruit 
until the frost. They’re large and 
can get a little overwhelming if 
they don’t get the space and 


structure they need. 
Determinate varieties are bushy 
and more self-contained and 
produce fruit all at once. 


Soil Prep and the Process 
of Planting 


Planting tomatoes in fertile soil 
is key, so be sure to add one to 
two inches of organic compost 
to your soil at the beginning of 
the season. When planting your 
tomatoes, one thing Trimble 
emphasizes is planting the 
tomato seedling deeply, so the 
very bottom and even the first 
few shoots of leaves are below 
ground level. The buried 
portion helps the plant develop 
a stronger root system. Don’t 
forget to include supports when 
the plants are small, before they 
get out of control. 

Tomatoes should be planted 
in as much sun as possible, too. 
They should be planted 
sparsely, about two or three 
feet apart. “Give them space. 
The biggest thing homeowners 
do wrong is they crowd them,” 
O'Hara says. “You'd probably 
get more from four spaced 
plants than you would from a 
dozen overcrowded ones.” And 
if you're beyond your first 
season growing tomatoes, he 
recommends planting them in 
slightly different places. 

When you plant will vary 
based on geographic location. 
That said, you'll want to wait 
until winter's frosts have ended 
wherever you are. O'Hara 
typically moves his plants from 
greenhouses to open fields in 
mid-May. “Even at that, you 
have to be careful” he says. 
“You should look at the 10-day 
forecast and make sure there's 
not going to be any rain or cold 
weather, and certainly not any 
nights going near 32 degrees.” 
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STAKING 

True, the first wild tomatoes 
didn’t grow on stakes. But 
gently fastening tomato plants 
to metal or wooden stakes is a 
good idea nonetheless. “It 
makes for a nicer fruit, and it 
also saves a lot of room in your 
garden,” O’Hara says. 

Staking tomato plants allows 
them to grow up rather than 
out. Unlike vines, tomato plants 
won't naturally cling as they 
grow. Rather, you must 
carefully tie plants to a stake 
here and there. For this, O’Hara 
recommends using “an old 
T-shirt or strips of cloth.” These 
are soft materials that, unlike 
metal wire, won’t cause 
damage. 


WATERING 

One of the most common 
tomato mistakes is over- 
watering. If you water well, you 
don’t need to water often. 
“What you want to do is give it 
a good, soaking drink,” O’Hara 
says. “If you have average soil, 
once a week with a really good 
soaking drink at the roots is 
probably plenty.” 

Watering at the roots (rather 
than over the whole plant) 
keeps water where the plant 
can use it. O'Hara recommends 
watering at night, when there is 
less sun and heat to evaporate 
the water. In addition to being 
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less effective, hosing water over 
the entire plant, O’Hara says, 
“may promote disease.” When 
watering, you should “keep that 
foliage as dry as possible.” 

Note that for gardeners 
growing in sandy soil, more 
frequent watering may be 
needed. 


Maintaining Healthy 
Tomato Plants 


One of the Keys to keeping your 
plants and strong and healthy is 
to make sure the soil has plenty 
of nutrients. Feed your plants 
with a little compost around the 
base throughout the season. “I 
also really believe in companion 
planting. Two great tomatoes 
companions are basil and 
marigolds, so don’t just plant 
tomatoes,” says Trimble. “A 
diverse garden will give you 
more to harvest, too!” A 
common issue when you're 
figuring out how to grow 
tomatoes is blossom end rot. 
Unfortunately, it's sort of out of 
your control—it’s a calcium 
imbalance in the plant and can 
be caused by a variety of factors. 


Also, if you live in a region 
with deer, you might need a 
high fence. O’Hara’s stands 
eight feet tall and surrounds his 
farm, protecting his tomatoes. 
Insects shouldn’t be a problem 
with tomato plants, you can 
manually pick off the ones that 
do appear. Tomato plants, 
however, are prone to a few 
diseases. If needed, you can 
head to a gardening store for 
a fungicide. 


Pruning and Harvesting 


If your tomatoes get unwieldy, 
you can prune them. “Some 
people swear by pinching off 
the suckers,” says Trimble. “On 
a tomato plant, you have a 
central stem and then branches 
on either side; that space is 
called the crotch. In the crotch, 
you'll have a third branch, and 
that’s called the sucker. 
Trimming it helps keep the 
plant more contained and the 
energy focused on the fruit- 
producing branches.” 

“Make sure to let them get 
good and ripe on the plant— 
that’s how you get your best 
flavor” O'Hara says. When your 
tomatoes are ripe, remove them 
not by pulling down, but by 
holding the tomato and tipping 
it upward to break the stem 
from the plant. Like many other 
experts, O’Hara strongly advises 
keeping tomatoes out of the 
fridge to preserve their texture 
and flavor. 

If you plant right, water right, 
and keep animals at bay, it 
shouldn't be too hard to grow a 
nice, steady crop of bursting- 
ripe tomatoes, O’Hara says: 
“Once you get them growing, if 
you can keep them relatively 
healthy, they really will produce 
well for you” m 


GROWING YOUR OWN FOOD 
offers a host of benefits, and 
you don't need to plant half 
your backyard to reap them: 
You can choose to start with 
just an herb plant or two, a 
bed of seeds, or a few young 
seedlings. 

All you need is a yard, 
patio, or access to a commu- 
nity garden. Once your seeds 
or seedlings are planted, they 
need only sunlight, water, 
and time. Tomatoes are great 
for beginners, or you can 
start with these plants for an 
easy road to homegrown 
herbs, fruits, and vegetables. 


Radishes 


You can have a radish crop a 
month from planting seeds. 
You don't need exceptionally 
deep soil, as you do for other 
root vegetables, such as 
carrots. You don't need to be 
too strict about spacing out 
seeds, at least for smaller 
radishes. Begin by thinking 
about what radishes you pre- 
fer. Peppery? Mild? Look into 
a nursery or seed bank for 
radish varieties that match 
your preferences or that can 
enhance your dinner visually, 
such as black, watermelon, 
or Easter egg radishes. This 
crop can even do well with 
partial sun. 


THE EASIEST FRUITS AND 


VEGETABLES TO GROW 


Along with tomatoes, these versatile, low-maintenance plants 


are great for beginners. 


Garlic 


If you're looking for the easi- 
est edible plant, look no fur- 
ther. Garlic grows faster than 
weeds. A head of garlic, of 
course, has many cloves. 
Each of these can be planted 
skin-on. Simply bury a garlic 
clove in shallow ground, with 
its pointy tip facing the sky. 
With water and a few days, a 
green shoot will surface, 
climbing higher at a surpris- 
ing rate. In time, that under- 
ground clove will grow into a 
new head of garlic—one 
whose cloves could be 
planted and become many 
more plants. 


Zucchini 


You'll have to hold off for 
warm weather to plant zuc- 
chini, at least until tempera- 
tures stay in the 70s. You'll 
find it worth the wait. Zuc- 
chini can grow to hilariously 
big sizes, though you'll want 
to pick them when small or 
medium, when they taste 
better. Be sure to plant 
zucchini far apart from one 
another—at least three 
feet—as they tend to sprawl 
(though not as much as 
other squash, like pumpkin). 
Be sure to water regularly. 
The best part about growing 


zucchini might be how well it 
pairs culinarily with other 
easy-to-grow plants like gar- 
lic, mint, and tomatoes. 


Mint 

You can grow mint with a 
minimum of gardening skills. 
The problem with mint, actu- 
ally, is that it's often too pro- 
ductive. Mint can spread into 
unwanted areas. To prevent 
this, confine it to a pot. You 
won't need more than one or 
two initial plants. In time, 
they'll likely spread through 
the pot from rim-to-rim, 
flavoring the breeze with 
their scent. 


Strawberries 


You can begin planting straw- 
berries in early spring. What 
makes this fruit easy to grow 
is that it's just small plants 
rather than bushes, trees, 

or vines. The very small, 
intensely flavorful berries 
that grow in home gardens 
are nothing like the watery 
monsters from the grocery 
store. Just remember this: 
There won't be a whole lot 

of berries when it comes 
time to pick them. But those 
small berries will pack a 
serious punch. 
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Cucumbers 


Another vegetable (techni- 
cally a gourd) that isn't picky, 
cucumbers can be ready a 
month and a half after plant- 
ing. You can trellis cucum- 
bers, and the plants will start 
to creep vertically, giving you 
more soil space for other 
plants. Try your hand at 
lesser-known varieties, like 
the ball-shaped, mildly cit- 
rusy lemon cucumber. You'll 
want hotter weather before 
you plant. And once cucum- 
bers start to produce, you'll 
likely get so many that you'll 
have extra to pickle some, 
carrying their homegrown 
goodness well beyond their 
Season. 

—CHRIS MALLOY 
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Better 
Side by Side 


These companion plants 
grow stronger 
when they’re together. 


BY KRISTIN GRANERO 
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SOMETIMES IN LIFE, TWO IS BETTER 
THAN ONE -and that is especially true of 
what are known as companion plants. 

"It may be that one plant attracts 
pollinators or deters insects, while 
another enhances nutrient intake. 
Whether you have a large plot or a small 
raised bed, combining certain fruits, 
vegetables, flowers, and herbs will 
improve your garden’s biodiversity,” 
explains George Pisegna, director of 
horticulture at the Horticultural Society 
of New York. 

These duos are experts’ favorite 
companion gardening combinations. 
Take a look and you'll see why. 


Broccoli and Calendula 


WHY IT WORKS: “Pests such as 
aphids are very attracted to the 
pollen and nectar of the 
calendula, leaving the brassicas 
crops—broccoli, cauliflower, 
collard greens—alone to thrive, 
says Pisegna. 


” 


Tomatoes and Basil 


WHY IT WORKS: “The fragrant 
scent of basil has been shown 
to repel tomato hornworm and 
certain flies,” notes Pisegna. 
“You have also planted the 
perfect combination for a 
delicious summer salad!” 
Anyone for caprese skewers? 


Melons and Herbs 


WHY IT WORKS: “By allowing 
your herbs to flower, you will 
attract more pollinators to the 


melons, which will help them 
prosper and taste sweeter,” 
says Pisegna. 


Potatoes and Marigold 


WHY IT WORKS: “The strong 
scent of the marigold contains 
substances that repel the potato 
beetle, which can cause a lot of 
damage to the potato plant,” 
says Pisegna. 


Carrots and Radishes 


WHY IT WORKS: This pairing is 
more about making the most of 
your garden space than 
anything else. “Radishes grow 
in the upper level of the soil, 
while carrot roots grow deeper. 
Each plant pulls nutrients from 
a different area in the soil,” 
explains Pisegna. 


Eggplant and Spinach 


WHY IT WORKS: “The eggplant 
will grow tall, providing some 
shade for the spinach. Further, 
the dense growth of the 
spinach will help suppress 
weeds,” notes Pisegna. 


Cucumbers and 
Nasturtiums 


WHY IT WORKS: The trick here 
is to plant nasturtiums at the 
base of a trellis for cucumbers. 
“The peppery scent of the 
nasturtium flower will help 
repel the cucumber beetle,” 
says Pisegna. “Otherwise, the 
beetle can eat new leaf growth 
that can stunt the plant, along 
with flowers that will decrease 
production” M 
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POTATOES AREA 
REWARDING crop that will 
give you a high yield as long as 
you provide them with the 
right growing conditions. 
Once planted, they need 
minimal tending until harvest 
time. Best of all, potatoes store 
well, so you can enjoy your 
harvest for months (melting 
potatoes, anyone?). Here’s 
how to grow potatoes at 
home, from planting to 
watering and from “hilling” 
them to harvesting them. 


Potatoes are cool-weather 
crops and can be planted in the 
early spring, as soon as the soil 
is workable. Although they like 
cool temperatures, they do not 
like freezing temperatures. 
Plant them as soon as the soil 
reaches 45 degrees Fahrenheit, 
or two to three weeks before 
your last frost date. Potato 
plants can tolerate a light frost, 
but you will need to cover the 
plants with some protection if 
your area gets a late-season 
heavy frost. 
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Potatoes are root vegetables 
that will grow deep into the 
soil, so they grow best in loose, 
well-draining, slightly acidic 
soil. Heavy clay soil retains 
water and gets hard when it 
dries, making it hard for tuber- 
type plants to grow. Potatoes 
can be grown in-ground and in 
raised garden beds, containers, 
or grow bags. Potatoes require a 
location that gets six to eight 
hours of sunlight per day. Mix 
compost or fertilizer into the 
soil before planting. 


m 
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Grocery store potatoes are not 
always suitable for use as seed 
potatoes—that is, potatoes that 
are planted to produce more 
potatoes. Although they can be 
planted in the garden, there is 
no way to guarantee that the 
potatoes haven't been treated 
with a fungicide or other 
chemicals to prevent sprouting. 
Seed potatoes sold by nurseries 
or seed companies are certified 


disease-free and are not treated 
with chemicals. For best results, 
use fresh seed potatoes. They 
will give you better yields, are 
less prone to disease, and offer 
you a larger variety of species 
not found in the grocery store. 


The Prep Work 


When you get your seed 
potatoes, they will probably not 
have sprouts yet. A week or two 
before planting, place the 
potatoes in a sunny area with 
temperatures between 60 to 70 
degrees Fahrenheit to 
encourage sprouting. A day or 
so before planting outdoors, use 
a sharp, clean knife to cut the 
seed potatoes into two-inch 
pieces. Seed potatoes smaller 
than two inches can be planted 
whole. Each piece must contain 
an eye or bud. Allow the cut 
potatoes to callous over. This 
step will help improve rot 
resistance and water retention 
once planted. 


First Plant, Then “Hill” 


Potatoes are grown using a 
“hilling” technique. The seeds 
are planted deep, and the stems 
are buried gradually by hilling 
up additional soil around the 
plant as it grows upward. Dig a 
trench at least six to eight 
inches deep. Plant the potatoes 
cut-side down with the eyes 
pointing up, spaced 12 to 15 
inches apart. Rows should be 
planted at least three feet apart. 
Cover the potatoes with four 
inches of soil. Once the 
seedlings emerge, add a layer of 
mulch to conserve moisture, 
help with weed control, and 
cool the soil. 


Once the plants grow to 
about six inches tall, you can 
start hilling them. Mound the 
soil around the plants, and 
continue to do so as they grow. 
The goal is to bury one-third of 
the plant. The buried stems will 
produce more potatoes. 
Theoretically, you can continue 
to hill the potatoes as much as 
you want. However, rain and 
wind will erode the hills unless 
you use rocks or bricks around 
them to prevent erosion. 
Continue hilling until the 
potato plants bloom and the 
aboveground part of the plant is 
at least a foot tall. 

Hilling is an important part 
of growing potatoes. Tubers 
that are exposed to sunlight for 
a long period of time will turn 
green and produce solanine, a 
toxic compound that induces 
nausea. Although it’s 
considered toxic, you would 
have to consume a large 
amount of the compound to 
experience side effects. 
However, it’s better to be safe 
than sorry. 


Best Watering Practices 


Potatoes like even moisture. 
The plants need one to two 
inches of water per week. 
Inconsistent water will lead to 
misshapen tubers. When the 
foliage starts to yellow and die 
back, decrease watering. 


How Long Does It Take? 


Potatoes can be ready to 
harvest in 70 to 90 days, 
depending on the variety. The 
tubers are ready when the 
foliage begins to die back. 
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However, you can harvest 
“baby” potatoes about two to 
three weeks after the plants are 
done flowering. Carefully dig 
around the plant and only 
remove the few potatoes you 
plan to eat immediately. 


The Harvest 


Potatoes you plan to store 
should not be dug up until two 
to three weeks after the foliage 
dies back. Wait for a few days 
of dry weather before you 
harvest. Use a sturdy garden 
fork to carefully dig potatoes. 
After harvesting, allow the 
potatoes to lie in garden soil for 
two to three days. This step 
allows the potatoes to start the 
curing process, which will help 
them last longer in storage. 
Curing should be done in a dry, 
cool, dark place (45 to 60 
degrees Fahrenheit) for up to 
two weeks; if the forecast calls 
for wet weather, you can also 
cure your potatoes ina 
protected area such as a garage 
or covered porch. 


Storage 


Potatoes can last for months as 
long as there is plenty of 
ventilation, cool temperatures, 
high humidity, and no light. 
Store the potatoes in a cool area 
(between 42 to 55 degrees 
Fahrenheit). Warm 
temperatures can encourage 
sprouting and disease. 
Typically, an unheated 
basement or garage is ideal, but 
if you live in a warm area, 
consider storing them in an 
extra refrigerator set toa 
temperature higher than 
normal. m 
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The Best Perennials for Adding 
Color to Your Garden 


These popular flowers make a splash every spring. 


WHETHER YOU'RE A 
beginning gardener or a pro, 
these perennials are some of 
the best to include in your 
garden. They're easy to grow, 
and once you plant them, 
they'll keep coming back every 
year to fill your landscape with 
their beautiful flowers and 
foliage. Check a USDA Plant 
Hardiness Zone Map online to 
see which zone you live in to 
make sure these flowers can 
thrive in your region. 
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A drought- and heat-tolerant 
perennial wildflower, blanket 
flower (Gaillardia) provides 
long-lasting color, even in spots 
with poor soil. In red, gold, or 
brown, its daisy-like, three- 
inch-wide, single or double 
perennial flowers bloom 
through the summer and into 
the fall. Although often short- 
lived, it’s easy to grow and will 
flower the first year from seed. 
LIGHT: Full sun 


WATER: Plant in dry soil 
SIZE: Up to 3 feet tall 
ZONES: 3-10 


The seven-inch spikes of 
veronica bloom in shades of 
blue or red from early summer 
through fall. In the North, 
veronica prefers sun, but it likes 
a bit of shade in the South. Grow 
these perennial plants at the 
front of your flower bed. 

LIGHT: Full sun to part shade 
WATER: Plant in well-drained 
soil (can tolerate dry soil) 

SIZE: Up to 2 feet tall 

ZONES: 3-11 


Tall Garden Phlox 


Phlox paniculata (garden, tall, 
or border phlox) produces large 
trusses of fragrant perennial 
flowers from summer to early 
fall. It’s an old-fashioned 
favorite that has few rivals for 
its color display and light, sweet 
fragrance. It’s well suited as a 
border plant for the back of 
your yard and cottage gardens. 
LIGHT: Full sun to part shade 
WATER: Plant in consistently 
moist, well-drained soil 

SIZE: Up to 4 feet tall 

ZONES: 4-8 


Russian Sage 


Suited to larger gardens, this 
giant creates clouds of blue 
flowers in late summer. Russian 
sage is a full-sun perennial and 
is tolerant of drought and heat. 
Plant these perennial flowers at 
the back of the bed and give 
them room to grow. 

LIGHT: Full sun 

WATER: Plant in well-drained 
soil 

SIZE: Up to 5 feet tall 

ZONES: 4-9 


Perennial Sage 


The salvia family includes both 
annuals and perennials that 
make beautiful garden plants. 
Hybrid perennial sage (Salvia x 
sylvestris), a relative of the herb 
garden favorite, is an especially 
pretty and easy-care plant. It 
produces 18-inch spikes of blue, 
purple, or white flowers in late 
spring. It will often rebloom in 
summer if deadheaded. The 
variety shown here, May Night, 
is both cold-hardy and showy. 
LIGHT: Full sun 

WATER: Plant in well-drained 
soil 

SIZE: Up to 5 feet tall 

ZONES: 4-9 


Asters 


A staple of the fall garden, 
asters burst forth with their 
starlike perennial flowers in late 
summer and autumn. Bloom 
colors include rich pinks, blues, 
purples, and ruby reds. They 
can soar to five feet, depending 
on species, and are excellent for 
beds and borders as well as for 
cutting to bring indoors. 

LIGHT: Full sun to part shade 
WATER: Plant in consistently 
moist, well-drained soils 

SIZE: Up to 5 feet tall 

ZONES: 3-9 
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Astilbe 


The feathery plumes of astilbe 
rise above fernlike foliage for 
a month or more in late spring 
and early summer. Available 
in shades of pink, white, and 
red, astilbes are some of the 
best perennials for shady, 
moist spots. Plant a swath of 
these perennial flowers for 

a memorable display year 
after year. 

LIGHT: Full sun or part sun 
WATER: Plant in consistently 
moist, well-drained soil 

SIZE: Up to 3 feet tall 

ZONES: 4-8 


Purple Coneflower 


This native prairie wildflower 
looks especially beautiful when 
you plant the Magnus variety, 
which throws its petals out 
horizontally, daisy-style. 
Coneflower tolerates heat and 
drought, and it blooms all 
summer long. Plant these tall 
perennial flowers in the middle 
or back of the bed. 

LIGHT: Full sun 

WATER: Plant in well-drained 
soil 

SIZE: Up to 30 inches tall 
ZONES: 3-9 
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Switchgrass 


A gorgeous North American 
native prairie grass, switchgrass 
offers the garden multi- 
seasonal texture and easy 
maintenance. Most varieties 
grow two to six feet and 
produce showy seed plumes 
from midsummer into fall. 
Some also have rich red or 
purple foliage in autumn. 
LIGHT: Full sun 

WATER: Plant in evenly moist, 
well-drained soil 

SIZE: Up to 6 feet tall 

ZONES: 4-9 


Yarrow 


Even if you’ve never gardened 
before, you can grow yarrow 
without much effort. Yarrow is 
a tough perennial that is hardy 
throughout most of the United 
States and can withstand heat, 
drought, and cold. This plant 
features ferny, gray-green or 
dark green spicy-scented 
foliage and showy, flat-topped 
clusters of flowers in pink, red, 
white, or yellow, appearing 
from late spring to early fall. 
LIGHT: Full sun 

WATER: Plant in well-drained 
soil 

SIZE: Up to 3 feet tall 

ZONES: 3-10 
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Peony 


Often sweetly fragrant, peony 
flowers are showstoppers 
because of their large size and 
bright hues. Numerous varieties 
offer a wide range of colors 


(almost every shade except blue), 


with some bicolors, and 
blooming periods from late 
spring to early summer. They 
make excellent additions to 
fresh-cut bouquets if you can 
bear to remove them from your 
garden. Plus, peonies are very 
long-lived perennials that don’t 
need a lot of care. 

LIGHT: Full sun to part shade 
WATER: Plant in well-drained 
soil 

SIZE: Up to 4 feet tall 

ZONES: 3-8 


Coreopsis 


You'll find native coreopsis (also 
called tickseed) in a range of 
sizes and several colors, from 


yellow and white to pink and red. 


Two of the best types for flower 
gardens are the threadleaf 
varieties (Coreopsis verticillata), 
like Moonbeam and Zagreb 
(shown here), and large-flowered 
varieties (Coreopsis grandiflora) 
like Early Sunrise. Both produce 
small, daisy-like flowers all 
summer long if deadheaded, 
drawing plenty of pollinators. 
LIGHT: Full sun 

WATER: Plant in slightly dry, 
well-drained soil 

SIZE: Up to 3 feet tall 

ZONES: 3-9 


Siberian Iris 


Like most irises, Siberian iris is 
a moisture-loving plant, but 
once established, it will tolerate 
dry soil. These plants add color 
to flower beds in early summer 
and vertical accents all summer 
long. The blooms appear atop 
leafless stems rising from the 
grasslike foliage. Colors include 
white, blue, yellow, and violet, 
with many bicolors. In addition 
to brightening the garden, 
Siberian iris provides a steady 
supply of cut flowers. 

LIGHT: Full sun 

WATER: Plant in well-drained 
soil 

SIZE: Up to 40 inches tall 
ZONES: 3-9 


Penstemon 


This native perennial produces 
attractive spikes of tubular 
perennial flowers in pink, blue, 
lavender, white, or shades of 
red from late spring to early 
summer. Some varieties also 
offer colorful foliage, such as 
Husker Red (developed by the 
University of Nebraska), which 
combines white flowers and 
reddish-purple leaves and 
stems. Penstemon works best 
in the middle or back of the 
bed, but make sure it can get 
plenty of sunshine. 

LIGHT: Full sun 

WATER: Plant in well-drained 
soils 

SIZE: Up to 3 feet tall 

ZONES: 3-9 


Moss Phlox 


Perfect for rock gardens, 
alongside paved areas, the front 
of raised perennial gardens, or 
as a groundcover on a slope, 
moss phlox (Phlox subulata) 
forms a dense, creeping mat up 
to six inches high and two feet 
wide. The small leaves are 
slightly prickly, and the entire 
plant is covered with fragrant 
white, pink, blue, lavender, or 
red flowers in spring. The 
foliage of this native plant is 
semi-evergreen in the North 
and evergreen in the South. 
LIGHT: Full sun 

WATER: Plant in well-drained 
soil 

SIZE: Up to 6 inches tall (can 
spread up to 2 feet) 

ZONES: 3-9 


Black-Eyed Susan 


Truly an American icon, black- 
eyed Susan blooms from 
midsummer until frost; its 
orange or golden-yellow 
blooms just keep coming. Heat, 
humidity, and drought don’t 
slow it down. Plus, pollinators 
and birds love the flowers and 
seeds. The variety Goldsturm, 
shown here, tops out at about 
two feet, making it perfect for 
the middle or back of the bed. 
LIGHT: Full sun 

WATER: Plant in well-drained 
soil 

SIZE: Up to 3 feet tall 

ZONES: 3-11 


CORAL BELLS 


Stonecrop 


The fleshy leaves and 
spectacular flowers make tall 
sedum (also called stonecrop) a 
popular perennial. It’s 
practically foolproof, as long as 
the soil doesn’t stay overly 
moist. It blooms toward the end 
of summer into fall, when most 
other flowers are fading. Plus, 
the dried flower stems add 
winter interest if you leave 
them in place. 

LIGHT: Full sun to part shade 
WATER: Plant in well-drained 
soil 

SIZE: Up to 3 feet tall 

ZONES: 3-10 


Coral Bells 


This front-of-the-bed favorite 
has plenty of attractive qualities. 
Chief among them is the crinkly, 
multicolored foliage. You can 
find coral bells (heuchera) in 
just about any shade, from very 
dark purple to vibrant yellow. 
Airy wands of small, bell-shaped 
flowers appear above the tidy 
mounds of foliage in late spring. 
LIGHT: Full sun to part shade 
WATER: Plant in well-drained 
soil 

SIZE: Up to 3 feet tall 

ZONES: 3-9 
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Pincushion Flower 


One of the longest-blooming 
perennials for your garden is 
pincushion flower (Scabiosa). It 
produces dainty, purplish-blue 
flowers from spring into fall 
with deadheading. Each bloom 
sits atop a long, wiry stem that 
seems to dance in a breeze. The 
ferny foliage stays lower to the 
ground, so you can place them 
toward the front of your flower 
bed or border. 

LIGHT: Full sun to part shade 
WATER: Plant in well-drained 
soil 

SIZE: Up to 3 feet tall 

ZONES: 3-11 


Hardy Hibiscus 


Unlike their tropical cousins, 
hardy hibiscus will overwinter 
as far north as Zone 4. Although 
they die back to the ground 
each year, hardy hibiscus can 
grow five to six feet tall in one 
season, producing an eye- 
popping show of dinner-plate- 
size blooms. Colors include 
white, pink, red, and yellow, 
often with a contrasting “eye” 
of color in the center of each 
bloom. Hardy hibiscus can be 
slow to break dormancy in the 
spring and won't grow until soil 
temperatures heat up. 

LIGHT: Full sun 

WATER: Plant in consistently 
moist, well-drained soil 

SIZE: Up to 6 feet tall 

ZONES: 4-9 
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Daylily 


Daylilies come in a seemingly 
endless selection of colors 
and flower types and will 
flourish in almost any 
situation. Although they are 
sun worshippers, they will 
still produce flowers (although 
a lesser amount) when grown 
in light shade. Daylilies are 
also tolerant of a wide range 
of soil conditions and won’t 
slow down even during times 
of drought. Some daylily 
varieties bloom on and off all 
summer, while others will put 
on a big, dramatic show once 
a year. They don’t need to be 
coddled to survive as long as 
you keep weeds at bay. 
LIGHT: Full sun to part shade 
WATER: Plant in well-drained 
soil 

SIZE: Up to 3 feet tall 

ZONES: 3-10 


Chrysanthemum 


Create some fireworks in your 
garden! These autumn 
bloomers work just as well in 
containers as they do in a 
border. Colors include red, 
orange, purple, white, and 
yellow, and size varies from 
buttonlike blooms to softball- 
size giants. Chrysanthemums 
have a tendency to die out 
after a few seasons, so it’s a 
good idea to plant new ones 
every year. 

LIGHT: Full sun to part shade 
WATER: Plant in evenly moist, 
well-drained soil 

SIZE: Up to 3 feet tall 

ZONES: 5-9 


Asiatic Lily 


For reliable summer color, you 
can’t beat Asiatic lilies. These 
bright charmers are available in 
yellow, orange, red, white, 
cream, rose, purple, and 
bicolors, and they grow easily 
from bulbs planted in spring or 
fall. Each year, these vigorous 
plants form bigger and better 
clumps, which you can dig and 
divide to share with friends or 
spread around your garden. 
LIGHT: Full sun 

WATER: Plant in well-drained 
soil 

SIZE: Up to 4 feet tall 

ZONES: 4-8 


Hosta 


These reliable, shade-loving 
perennials can vary from four 
inches to four feet. Although 
prized for their beautiful blue, 
green, chartreuse, or bicolor 
foliage, hostas also send up 
lovely spikes of pink, lavender, 
or white flowers that can attract 
hummingbirds and butterflies. 
They are almost impossible to 
kill, but slugs and snails can 
chew up the leaves, and deer 
also love to eat hostas, so be 
prepared if these pests are 
common in your region. 
LIGHT: Shade, part shade, or 
full sun 

WATER: Plant in consistently 
moist, well-drained soil 

SIZE: Up to 4 feet tall 

ZONES: 3-9 


COLORFUL BLOOMS area 
treat for the eye, and in some 
cases their sweet smell ele- 
vates the enjoyment even 
more. Happily, several easy- 
to-grow annuals offer 
scented flowers you can 
plant in your garden. They 
usually have a light citrusy or 
sweetly floral aroma, though 
you may even sniff a few 
notes of rich chocolate. 

Add these plants to sum- 
mer containers on your patio 
or porch so you can sit and 
enjoy their fragrance. Or 
grow a few of these annuals 
together in a cutting garden, 
then snip the blooms for 
fresh bouquets and flower 
arrangements. Each of these 
plants has a distinct fra- 
grance that can make your 
garden even more inviting. 


Heliotrope 


Heliotrope (Heliotropium 
arborescens) produces 
dense, flat clusters of deep 
purple, lavender, or white 
flowers with a vanilla fra- 
grance and deeply crinkled 
dark green leaves. It’s some- 
times called cherry pie plant 
because of the cherry under- 
tones to the vanilla scent. 
Heliotrope is a tender peren- 
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You Il definitely want to 


stop and smell these blooms. 


nial (a plant which, if planted 
in a winter climate, becomes 
an annual) that can be grown 
all year outdoors in Zones 
9-11 (in Zones 8 and colder, 
grow it as an annual). 
GROWING CONDITIONS: 
Full sun and well-drained soil 
SIZE: Up to 2 feet tall 


Stock 


Stock (Matthiola incana) and 
evening stock (Matthiola lon- 
gipetala) may sound like 
soup bases, but they're 
clove-scented biennials 
(plants that take two years to 
set seed and die) that are 
often grown as annuals. The 
dense clusters of white, yel- 
low, red, pink, or blue fra- 
grant flowers are favorites for 
bouquets. Evening stock is 
more sprawling, with nar- 
rower flower petals that open 
in the evening. 

GROWING CONDITIONS: 
Full sun or part shade and 
well-drained soil 

SIZE: Up to 3 feet tall 


Flowering Tobacco 


Two types of flowering 
tobacco, Nicotiana alata and 
Nicotiana sylvestris, offer fra- 
grance in beds, borders, and 
containers. Old-fashioned 
varieties are your best bet; 


many newer hybrid bedding- 
plant varieties carry little 
scent. All are relatives of 
tomatoes and peppers, with 
white, pink, red, or pale green 
blooms that offer scent in 
late afternoon or evening. 
GROWING CONDITIONS: 
Full sun or part shade and 
moist, well-drained soil 
SIZE: Up to 5 feet tall, 
depending on variety 


Four O’Clock 


Four O'Clock (Mirabilis 
jalapa) earned its name 
because its fragrant flowers 
open in the late afternoon. 
A tender perennial hardy in 
Zones 9-11 but grown as an 
annual through most of 
North America, its trumpet- 
shaped blooms are red, pink, 
white, or yellow, and some- 
times striped. 

GROWING CONDITIONS: 
Full sun and moist, well- 
drained soil 

SIZE: Up to 3 feet tall 


Sweet Alyssum 


It’s too bad that sweet alys- 
sum (Lobularia maritima) 
grows so low to the ground: 
The mounded masses of tiny 
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white, pink, lavender, or violet 
blooms smell like honey. You 
can bring this ground cover 
closer to nose level by plant- 
ing it in containers, window 
boxes, or hanging baskets. 
GROWING CONDITIONS: 
Full sun or part shade and 
moist, well-drained soil 

SIZE: Up to 12 inches tall 


Moonflower 


The white morning glory 
blossoms of moonflower 
(Ipomoea alba) appear to 
glow at night, when its lus- 
cious, sweet scent attracts 
pollinators. The blooms of 
this annual vine, which can 
be a perennial in warmer cli- 
mates, open in the evening 
and close each morning. 
GROWING CONDITIONS: 
Full sun and well-drained soil 
SIZE: Up to 15 feet tall 


Petunia 


Grow old-fashioned varieties 
of petunias (Petunia selec- 
tions) for a spicy, clove-like 
scent. The funnel-shaped 
flowers come in many sizes 
and color patterns. 
GROWING CONDITIONS: 
Full sun or part shade and 
well-drained soil 

SIZE: Up to 12 inches tall 
—DEB WILEY 
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CHAPTER 4 


EHE GREEN 
MOUSE 


From choosing the right varieties to creating the best displays, 
here’s the smart way to integrate plants into your environment. 
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A Garden for 
Any Space 


Four garden plans that you—with 
a thumb of any color—can 
execute this spring to get the 
greenery you want without 
having to dig up your whole yard. 


BY ELIZABETH JARDINA 


S THERE ANY SPOT MORE 
GLORIOUS than the garden 
center in fully blooming 
spring? The parking lot, empty 
throughout the winter months, 
teems with cars, soon to be 
brimming with flowers and 
optimistic visions of the perfect garden. 
This is the year to bring your vision to 
life. The fastest route to a satisfying 
garden experience is container 
gardening. You can brighten up a patio, 
deck, or porch with no backbreaking 
labor required. Just shop for plants, pots, 
and soil; assemble your design; and 
watch your greenery grow. Whether you 
want to dress up the front of your home 
or create a kitchen garden packed with 
fresh ingredients, we have a container 
plan to set you in the right direction. 


PLANT PICKS 
LIGHT: Full sun 


NEMESIA SWEET ALYSSUM 
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Lir 
WINDOW 
BOXES 


THE FORMULA: Two reblooming 
annuals in the same color family « 
a neutral filler 


THE CONTAINER: Polyethylene 
boxes are lightweight but look 
substantial. Built-in reservoirs give 
you wiggle room when it comes to 
watering. 


WINDOW BOXES ARE not the place 
for tricky, occasional blooms. The 
flowers need to look good 
throughout the season, even when 
subjected to punishing all-day 
sunlight. And anything attached to 
the front of your home is a 
multiseason commitment, so make 
sure the box fits with your 
architecture and taste. Choose 
flowers in warm colors (red, orange, 
yellow) or cool ones (pink, purple, 
maroon), and select no more than 
three kinds of plants to repeat 
down the box to keep it cohesive. 
Think a peachy nemesia plus a 
yellow calibrachoa, both of which 
can pump out blooms all summer 
with no deadheading required. Add 
a white-blooming trailing plant, 
like Bacopa, to finish. Alternatively, 
pair purple petunias and verbenas 
with bright-green sweet potato 
vine. Among outdoor greenery, 
"chartreuse functions as a neutral," 
says Kerry Meyer, program director 
at the plant brand Proven Winners. 


CALIBRACHOA SWEET POTATO BACOPA LANTANA GERANIUM VERBENA 
VINE 
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A PLETHORA 
OF EAS 


THE FORMULA: Big flowers + small 
flowers + colored foliage with flair 


THE CONTAINER: Large containers 
make a statement but get heavy fast. 
Resin, fiberglass, or polyethylene 
pots won't have quite the old-world 
gravitas of pottery, but they will be 
easier to move. 


RATHER THAN CRAMMING plants 
into one big container, achieve a 
grander effect by grouping 
individually planted pots at the 
corner of the patio, at the edge of 
the deck, or on either side of the 
front door. No more worrying about 
pairing a thirsty tropical with a 
succulent that prefers life on the dry 
side; just water them separately. 
Keep your palette limited: Think a 
burgundy coleus and two pinks—like 
angelonias or verbenas and petunias. 
“Use a large container and plant it 
with some elbow room,” says Meyer. 
That means three to five vigorous 
plants for each 16- to 18-inch pot. 
Depending on the plant, three might 
fill out quickly, while five can give 
an immediately fuller look. Choose 
pots that either match or are in the 
same color family; opt for neutrals 
for year-after-year versatility. Pots of 
different sizes make arrangements 
more interesting, and odd numbers 
look more pleasing. 


PLANT PICKS 
LIGHT: Part sun or sun 


E 


DAHLIA ANGELONIA CALCEOLARIA AEONIUM COLEUS ARTEMISIA 
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THE CONTAINER KITCHEN 


THE FORMULA: Mediterranean perennials + basil + mint + parsley 


THE CONTAINER: A standing-height raised bed makes it a cinch to snip a bundle 
of herbs for dinner. 


HERBS ARE GENERALLY easygoing growers. In a large container (at least 10 inches 
deep), Mediterranean herbs, such as oregano, rosemary, sage, and thyme, can live 
happily together, especially if you regularly harvest the leaves to keep them from 
growing into one another. They like fast-draining soil, lots of sun, and not too 
much water. Basil, mint, and parsley, on the other hand, like more damp 
conditions, so it’s best to put them in their own pots. Basil is an annual that is 
notorious for going to flower, or “bolting,” at which point its leaves are less tasty. 
Snip off flowers as the weather heats up and use the leaves liberally, or replace the 
plant a few times during the summer. (A four-inch starter typically costs about as 
much as a large bunch of the herb at the grocery store.) Keep in mind that mint 
has a reputation for running rampant through the garden—even in a pot, its roots 
can escape through the drainage hole. 


We 
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PLANT PICKS 
LIGHT: Sun (mostly) 


GREEK OREGANO 


ROSEMARY 


MINT (PART SHADE) 


FLAT-LEAF PARSLEY 
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ORGANIC 
LIVING WALL 


THE FORMULA: Fluffy ferns + 
showstopping leaves + trailing 
gap fillers 


THE CONTAINER: Good drainage 
is vital. 


MOST LIVING WALLS we see 
online require tons of care and 
don’t always age very well. Some 
plants die when others thrive, 
and it can take a lot of 
maintenance to keep everything 
looking lush. Vertical planters, 
hung close together, offer a 
practical way to turn a shady wall 
into a pretty backdrop for 
alfresco get-togethers. Pick 
plants with a tropical feel—ones 
with feathery, dramatic foliage 
that will spill over the edge of 
planters. In a shady spot, try 
graceful ferns, delicate fuchsias, 
fleshy tuberous begonias, and 
caladiums with graphic leaves. 
With part sun, use fat spires of 
asparagus fern with trailing 
Lysimachia, fluffy chartreuse 
sedums, and sturdy succulents, 
like kalanchoe. Blending fine- 
textured plants with substantial 
succulents provides balance and 
keeps the eye moving from one 
plant to another. Be careful when 
watering ferns; they hate drying 
out but also shouldn’t be 
swimming. 
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PLANT PICKS 
LIGHT: Shade to part sun 


MAIDENHAIR FERN 


ASPARAGUS FERN 


IVY 


LYSIMACHIA 
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PRO TIPS FOR THE PRETTIEST POTS 


Choose cool, light 
containers. 


When the sun is baking 
everything on the patio, that 
means it’s heating the leaves, 
soil, and roots of your plants. If 
you choose, say, a dark metal 
pot, you run the risk of cooking 
your container and its contents. 
Light-colored, double-walled 
planters give your patio 
companions a fighting chance. 
As for materials, terra-cotta and 
glazed earthenware pots look 
great but can be astonishingly 
heavy. Unless marked “frost- 
resistant,” they can also crack in 
very cold temperatures. Opt for 
resin, fiberglass, or polyethylene 
instead. 
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A pot that doesn’t drain 
is a pot that won’t thrive. 


For containers labeled “indoor/ 
outdoor,” pop out the drainage 
hole before using them outside. 
Place a saucer under your pot 
to prevent staining of your 
patio or porch. 


Pick the right soil. 


Though it’s tempting—and 
free!—you can’t use dirt from 
the backyard in a pot. It’s too 
heavy, and your plants won't 
thrive in it. Choose a bagged 
mix labeled for outdoor pots. 
These mixes of finely chopped 


bark, peat moss, and perlite or 

vermiculite are fluffy and light, 
and they allow air and water to 
move around your plants' roots. 


Fertilize regularly. 


Even if your potting soil has 
fertilizer mixed in, you should 
still give your baby flora a 
regular feeding. No need to 
overthink this one; an all- 
purpose fertilizer with 
directions for container-grown 
plants will do just fine. 
Typically, fertilize once every 
six weeks, according to package 
directions. 


Keep ‘em watered. 


In sunny weather, plan to 
water at least twice a week. 
During very hot, dry spells (or 
in very hot, dry climates), you 
may need to water every 
other day. Even succulents 
and other low-water 
selections won't be happy in 
a bone-dry pot. Check soil 
moisture daily. If the soil is 
damp a couple of inches 
down, wait to water. 


Groom your plants. 


Deadhead by trimming the 
stem below the flower or 
shearing off all the dead 
blooms at once. This 
encourages bushy regrowth 
and will keep the plant from 
looking messy. If a plant 
starts to grow in a direction 
you don't want, prune it with 
a light hand to give it shape. 
Never cut off more than a 
third of the plant at a time. M 
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A balanced 
watering can 
with a long 
spout and a 
hefty reservoir 
makes watering 
a pleasure 
instead of 
a chore. 
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How to Choose a 
Plant for Every Room 
in Your House 


Why bird-of-paradise belongs in the dining room 
but a spider plant makes sense for the bedroom. 


BY SARAH YANG 


A LITTLE BIT OF GREENERY 
can transform a space and 
breathe new life into a room. 
It’s one of the easiest ways to 
update your house without 
having to spend a fortune on 
new furniture or overpriced 
decor accents. But not all 
houseplants are created the 
same—and that means they 


won't all thrive in any old place. 


To choose a plant fora 
specific spot in your home, 
you'll want to keep two things 
in mind: plant care and your 
home's aesthetic. Certain 
houseplants have different 
needs when it comes to sun 
exposure and humidity levels, 
so you won't want to put a 
plant that needs full sun in a 
windowless bathroom, or an air 
plant in your sun-drenched 
living room when it prefers 
indirect light. Additionally, you 
don't want a plant to stick out 
like a sore thumb and ruin a 
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whole room's decor. A cactus in 
a serene bedroom? That doesn't 
quite say peace and tranquility. 

Fortunately, there are more 
than enough houseplant 
varieties to suit any dwelling 
and design style. Christopher 
Satch, a New York City-based 
horticulturist and instructor at 
the New York Botanical Garden, 
shares his plant picks for every 
room in your home- from your 
living room to your child's 
bedroom. And for those who 
lack a green thumb, Satch also 
gives us his best maintenance 
tips, so you won't end up with 
sad, dead greenery. There's 
good news for people who 
travel a lot or just don't have 
the time to look after 
something daily: Most of these 
plant recommendations are 
low-maintenance and require 
only weekly or monthly 
watering. 
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LIVING ROOM AND 
DINING ROOM 


Make a statement in a space 
that gets a lot of foot traffic. 
“The living room is your respite 
from the outside, as well as 
your cozy collaboration space 
with friends and family,” Satch 
says. “Show off your elegant 
side with a bird of paradise or 
rubber tree plant. Or show off 
your colorful and fun side with 
philodendrons, begonias, or 
cacti and succulents.” Choose 
plants based on the type of sun 
exposure your living room gets. 
For general reference, there are 
four kinds of exposure: bright, 
direct light (full sun); bright, 
indirect light (partial shade); 
medium, indirect light; and low, 
indirect light. 

For the dining room, Satch 
suggests the same lineup of 
plants you’d choose to display 
in the living room, because 
both rooms are places where 
family and friends congregate. 
Mix things up: If you chose a 
rubber tree for the living room, 
try a begonia in the dining 
room. Either way, make the 
space feel special by selecting 
greenery that’s eye-catching 
and ready to impress. 
Recommended plants and 
care tips 
BIRD-OF-PARADISE: bright 
light to full sun; water weekly, 
increasing watering intervals 
with increased light 
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RUBBER TREE: low light to full 
sun; water weekly, increasing 
watering intervals with 
increased light 
PHILODENDRON: bright to low, 
indirect light; water weekly 
BEGONIA: low light to full sun, 
but prefers bright, indirect light; 
water weekly, increasing 
watering intervals with 
increased light 

CACTUS OR SUCCULENT: 
bright light; water monthly, or 
whenever it starts to shrivel 


KITCHEN 


“The kitchen is a source of 
water, and although it’s not as 
humid as the bathroom, it’s 
more humid than the rest of the 
house,” explains Satch. “Counter 
space can also be limited, so 


hanging things can be optimal.” 
Another good option: potted 
herbs on a windowsill, which 
are both decorative and 
useful—just grab a couple of 
sprigs to sprinkle onto dishes. 
Recommended plants and 
care tips 

FERNS: moderate to low, 
indirect light; water weekly; 
high humidity 

AIR PLANTS: bright to 
moderate, indirect light; daily 
spritzing; high humidity 
HERBS: full sun; regular 
watering when dry (usually 
every few days) 

TRAILING POTHOS: bright to 
low, indirect light; water weekly 
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BEDROOM 


Your bedroom is meant to be a 
restful sanctuary, so add a bit of 
greenery to create a peaceful 
atmosphere. “Plants have been 
shown to boost moods, 
decrease stress and anxiety, 
and filter toxins,” Satch says. 
But don't go overboard with 
your selections—an uncluttered 
space is a calmer space. One or 
two plants max will suffice. 
Recommended plants and 
care tips 

SNAKE PLANT: bright to low, 
indirect light; water monthly 
RUBBER TREE: low light to full 
sun; water weekly, increasing 
intervals with increased light 
SPIDER PLANT: moderate, 
indirect light; water weekly 


BATHROOM 


The bathroom is a spot in your 
house that has a distinctly 
different temperature and 
environment than any other 
room. Go with tropical plants 
for this space, since the 
atmosphere in the bathroom is 
similar to what these varieties 
are used to—low light levels, 
high humidity, and warm 
temperatures. “Think of the 
environment that the space 
itself provides as a helping 
hand to keep your houseplants 
healthy and happy,” Satch says. 
Recommended plants and 
care tips 

FERN: moderate to low, 
indirect light; weekly watering; 
high humidity 

AIR PLANT: bright to moderate, 
indirect light; daily spritzing; 
high humidity 

POTHOS OR PHILODENDRON: 
moderate, indirect light; water 
weekly; regular humidity 
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KIDS” ROOM 


"It's never too early to show the 
kids about the wonders of 
nature, Satch says. “Having a 
plant in the bedroom can spark 
creativity and teach 
responsibility. Colorful, 
responsive plants will be key in 
this mission” Just make sure 
the plants are kid-friendly—you 
wouldn't want to place a spiky 
cactus in the room, so opt for a 
succulent instead. 
Recommended plants and 
care tips 

BEGONIA: low light to full sun, 
but prefers indirect, bright light; 
water weekly, increasing 
watering intervals with 
increased light 

NEON POTHOS: bright to low, 
indirect light; water weekly 
SUCCULENT: bright light; water 
monthly, or whenever it starts 
to shrivel 


HOME OFFICE 


Pick a plant you wouldn't mind 
staring at when you're 
searching for inspiration or 
creativity. Plus, if you believe in 
certain superstitions, Marimo 
moss balls and jade plants are 
thought to bring good luck. 
Satch recommends Marimo 
moss balls (they're not moss, 
but a spherical form of algae) 
for rooms that get low to 
medium light and a jade plant 
or begonia for a home office 
with medium to bright light. 
Recommended plants and 
care tips 

BEGONIA OR FITTONIA: low 
light to full sun, but prefers 
bright, indirect light; water 
weekly, increasing watering 
intervals with increased light 


MARIMO MOSS: low to medium 
light; it doesn't require much 
maintenance other than a swirl 
every other day and a change of 
water every week 

JADE PLANT: bright light; water 
monthly, or whenever it starts 
to shrivel 


FRONT PORCH 


Make a good first impression: 
Satch recommends begonia, 
mint, basil, chamomile, or 
ferns. Mint and basil give off an 
inviting scent, while begonia 
and chamomile have beautiful 
flowers that provide a warm 
welcome. “If you have a place 
to hang plants that's shaded, 
always hang ferns—they 

love the shade and a moist 
atmosphere,” he adds. 
“Otherwise, in the sun, hang 
basil, mint, begonias, or 
chamomile, and don't forget to 
water daily in the summertime 
heat” Sunny locations can dry 
plants out, so check the soil 
regularly —keep in mind that 
hanging baskets dry out faster 
than pots do. And watch out for 
outdoor pests, too. 
Recommended plants and 
care tips 

BEGONIA: low light to full sun, 
but prefers bright, indirect light; 
water weekly, increasing 
watering intervals with 
increased light 

MINT, BASIL, CHAMOMILE: 
bright light; when the 
temperature is higher than 78 
degrees, water daily; on days 
less than 68 degrees, water 
once a week; water every other 
day otherwise; deadhead the 
chamomile 

FERNS: moderate to low, 
indirect light; water weekly; 
high humidity M 


To choose a plant for a specific 
spot, you'll want to keep two 
things in mind: plant care and 
your home’s aesthetic. 
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These Plant 
Shelf Ideas Will Keep 
Your Plant Babies 
Thriving 


If you want to show off your plant 


parent prowess, shelving is definitely 
the way to go. 


BY LISA MILBRAND 


IT HAPPENS ALL TOO 
QUICKLY. You start out witha 
few succulents, then upgrade to 
a snake plant or pothos—and 
suddenly you've got a small 
army of pretty plants scattered 
around your house. But if you 
have only one south-facing 
window—and a lot of plants 
that thrive on that kind of 
sunshine—you might need to 
move on from scattering your 
plants on your side tables and 
consoles and invest in some 
dedicated plant storage. Try 
these brilliant plant shelf ideas 
to create a display that will 
make all the other plant parents 
a little green with envy. 


How to Choose Plant 
Shelving 


A basic bookshelf might be just 
fine for your plant storage 
needs, but there are some 
things to consider before you 
invest in a plant shelf. 

KNOW YOUR DIMENSIONS 
Think about the size of your 
plants now and how they’ll 
grow when you're choosing 
shelving. Adjustable shelves 
will allow you to change 
heights as your plants mature, 
and totally open shelving gives 
your plants access to more light 
and air and is more forgiving 
for larger, trailing plants. 

PICK A PLANT-FRIENDLY 
MATERIAL 

Wood shelving may seem like 
the perfect all-natural 
accompaniment for plants, but 
Maria DeLucia, a decorator for 
Decorist, an online interior 
design site, warns that it could 
be a problem in the long run. 
“Tf you are someone who likes 


to water in place instead of 
bringing plants to the water 
source, a metal shelf would be 
better than wood,” she says. 
“Water will make spots, 
possibly grow mold if left wet 
under the pot, and cause rings 
on the wood. Metal shelving is 
more forgiving of water and will 
look neater in the long run.” 
MIND THE WEIGHT 

If you're planning to have a 
shelf that attaches to your walls 
rather than a freestanding shelf, 
keep in mind the weight of not 
just the plant but the water as 
well. DeLucia recommends 
installing a cleat into the wall 
stud to help stabilize wall- 
mounted shelves. 

MAKE IT MOVABLE 

Using a cart or shelving on 
wheels enables you to move 
your plants to take advantage of 
changing light, or even bring 
your plants closer to a sink for 
watering and care. 

THINK BEYOND THE SHELVES 
There are plenty of stylish ways 
to showcase your plants. “I like 
using vintage or found furniture 
as plant stands like old chairs or 
chests—you can display plants 
in the open drawers,” DeLucia 
says. 


Tips for Styling Your 
Plant Shelves 

While just placing your 
monsteras and money plants on 
a shelf is a great start, you can 
add a little extra pizazz to your 
plant shelf with some smart 
styling touches. 

ADD SOME BALANCE WITH 
OTHER DECORATIVE ITEMS 
All plants all the time may be a 
bit overwhelming—so go ahead 
and weave in some additional 
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elements. “You could consider 
themes, like coastal, where I 
might have a large piece of 
driftwood alongside some coral 
and shells,’ DeLucia says. 

KEEP IT COHESIVE 

Rather than a hodgepodge of 
items, look for ways to create a 
singular look. “Be consistent in 
your approach,” DeLucia says. 
“It could be that all of the 
planters and picture frames are 
the same finish and other decor 
has a different finish. You can 
mix and match in regard to size 
and type of plant, or have all 
the plants in a uniform-size 
planter and keep the plant 
height all the same.” 

DON’T BE AFRAID TO USE 
ARTIFICIAL PLANTS 

It may sound counterintuitive, 
but DeLucia places artificial 
plants on high shelves or on top 
of stacked books so they 
require little upkeep (and won’t 
damage the books beneath 
them). 

DON’T FORGET ABOUT 
LIGHTING We're not talking 
about grow lights. Up-lights can 
add drama and highlight a few 
of your favorite plants. 

THINK OUTSIDE THE 
PLANTERS Traditional planters 
are great, but anything that can 
hold dirt (and drain) can hold a 
plant. “I like old toys like Tonka 
trucks or teacups—especially 
for succulents,’ DeLucia says. M 
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The Feng Shui 
Approach to A 
Houseplants / | | % 


Rule No. 1: Put your snake plant 
by the entryway. (Trust us!) 


BY LISA MILBRAND 


IF YOU WANT TO CREATE PEACE AND TRANQUILITY IN 
YOUR HOME, think feng shui, the ancient Chinese art of 
designing your home to enhance your life. 

When most people hear the term feng shui, they think of 
rearranging furniture and items in the house to encourage 
positive energy and good luck. But feng shui enthusiasts 
believe that the plants you pick-and where you place 
them—play a big role in balancing your home's energy. 

So when you welcome home your next plant baby, you 
might want to follow the feng shui principles here to 
ensure that it truly enhances your life. 
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Think About Your Life Goals 


Everything from plant selection to plant placement is 
decided by what kind of balance you want to bring to 
your life—whether you're looking to improve your 
finances, reduce stress, or find more joy. “It is vital that 
one seeks a balance among the many things that pulls at 
that person, whether it be pleasure, business, love 
relationship, social, and so forth,” says Clara Leung, a 
third-generation Chinese feng shui expert and owner of 
Washington, D.C.—area Clara’s Green House, which sells 
plants with homemade soil and planters. “To get started, 
I encourage individuals to pick at least three things that 
they want to enhance or attract within their lives.” 


Choose the Right Plants for Feng Shui 


All plants are not created equal when it comes to feng 
shui, and you'll want to pick ones that suit your 
particular goals. Leung recommends snake plants, 
which help protect your home from negative energy, as 
an ideal all-purpose feng shui plant. But other fan- 
favorite plants bring unique attributes to your life. 

Monstera represents love, happiness, and 
relationships. If you're looking to boost your wealth, a 
money tree blends wealth with good energy, and the 
ZZ plant is best if your full focus is on your finances, 
Leung says. And three of the most popular plants for 
feng shui—the heartleaf philodendron, the birkin, and 
the pothos—are all thought to enhance the good energy, 
happiness, and harmony in your home. 


Figure Out How Many Plants You Need 


There can be a lot of benefits from a single plant if 
you're just starting out with plant parenthood. But if you 
prescribe to the “more is more” aesthetic when it comes 
to your plants, you may need to prune your collection 
down a bit (or at least rehome them to a different spot in 
your house) to achieve the best feng shui. “There is such 
a thing as having too many houseplants within one 
setting,” Leung says. 

Limiting plants is especially important in your 
bedroom. “Placing more than five houseplants in the 
bedroom is a big no-no,” Leung says. “The bedroom is 
supposed to be the most peaceful room of all. Having 
too many houseplants with many purposes, such as 
finance, love, relationship, career, and more, will end up 
killing each other's energy. One to five houseplants for 
the bedroom is enough” 
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Find the Perfect Placement 


For the best feng shui, spread the plant wealth around 
your house. “You can balance the many energies that 
flow through your home by placing feng shui 
houseplants in multiple rooms throughout the house, 
rather than just a single room,” Leung says. She 
recommends placing certain plants in certain rooms. 

If your plant budget is limited, place a snake plant 
near the main entryway (the door you use most often) to 
help block bad energy from entering your home. 

If you want to enhance your love life, show off your 
monstera in the living room or bedroom—as long as you 
don't place it over the head of the bed. “Keeping the 
space above the headboard free and clear enhances 
peace and tranquility,’ Leung says. 

Monstera also doesn't belong in the bathroom. “The 
bathroom is known as the lowest-energy room of the 
whole home,” Leung says. And avoid placing any plants 
directly over the toilet. “Placing a ZZ money tree on top 
of the toilet indicates that money will be lost by being 
flushed down the drain,” Leung says. 

To avoid bad plant feng shui, never place a plant pot 
directly on the floor. “Not having any space between the 
planter and the floor is synonymous to its airflow being 
choked,” Leung says. “A stand to support the planter 
helps the air flow in and out smoothly, which then helps 
its good energy to be able to flow around freely.” 


Nurture Your Plants 


Feng shui doesn’t stop with placing a plant in the right 
spot. Proper plant care is absolutely essential to reap the 
benefits. “In order to have your feng shui plants work in 
the best way possible, you must understand proper plant 
care,” Leung says. 

One of the biggest culprits for a less-than-thriving 
plant is too much sun, as many popular feng shui plants 
thrive best with indirect sunlight, like the light filtered 
through a shade. “My favorite shades are the roman 
shades,” Leung says. “The whiteness of the fabric brings 
brilliant light into the room, which are my plants’ 
best friend.” M 
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How to Transform Your 
Rooftop (or Other Small Outdoor 
Space) into a Garden 


Create your personal green space in the city. 


BY BETTY GOLD 
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FOR THOSE OF US LIVING IN 
CROWDED CITIES or small 
apartments, the idea of having 
a sprawling, spacious garden is 
(sorry) an urban legend. But 
missing a big backyard doesn’t 
mean we can’t still grow our 
own herbs, produce, and other 
outdoor plants. 

The trick is knowing how to 
maximize a small patio (or 
rooftop garden, windowsill, or 
balcony), picking the proper 
plants to grow, and tending to 
them in all the right ways. For 
advice on urban gardening, we 
went to Jenn Frymark, the chief 
greenhouse officer for Gotham 
Greens, a produce and fresh 
food brand in NYC. 


Pick the right plants. 


According to Frymark, tender 
herbs like basil, cilantro, 
parsley, mint, and dill will all 
grow well on a small balcony in 
pots. Steer clear of growing 
rosemary or thyme in a small 
space, as they’re slower to grow 
and may not produce as much 
in this type of environment. 
For veggies, leafy greens and 
arugula can also be grown in 
containers on a small balcony 
and harvested several times 
before replanting. If your space 
is super sunny, cherry tomatoes 
are also a great option to grow 
in pots (just make sure you 
have some kind of trellis or 
cage to support them as they 
grow). Edible flowers like 
nasturtiums and violets are 
another great option—and they 
look beautiful, too. 


Be wise about watering. 


Knowing how much water to 
give your plant can be tricky, as 
it all depends on the type of 
plant and the amount of direct 
sunlight it’s receiving. Don’t be 


afraid to get your hands dirty— 
go ahead and stick your fingers 
in the soil to make sure it is 
moist throughout the pot, not 
just at the top. If you’re planting 
herbs in a window box, make 
sure to add rocks at the base to 
ensure proper drainage. A very 
common mistake is over- 
watering potted plants, which 
causes root rot. You never want 
your potted plants to be sitting 
with their roots in water. 


Know the difference in 
how you care for herbs 
versus decorative plants. 


In general, herbs are faster 
growing and will need to be 
watered more frequently, 
especially when they are 
outdoors. Vegetables and herbs 
will also need plant food as they 
grow, which you can easily pick 
up at your local garden center. 
Herbs will also need pruning 
and cutting. To harvest, snip the 
stem just above the point where 
two large leaves meet, and be 
sure to pick the leaves regularly 
to encourage growth. Regular 
clipping encourages a more 
rounded plant, but be sure to 
harvest only up to two-thirds of 
the plant so that it can continue 
producing. Harvest before the 
plant flowers. (If you can’t, just 
pinch off the flowering portion.) 
In addition to sowing herbs 
from seed, a cutting of most 
herbs will easily root when 
placed in water. Select a four- 
inch section of an herb plant 
that has not yet flowered, and 
roots will form within a week. 


Use the right soil. 


An organic and well-draining 
potting soil will do the trick. 
You can also add a slow-release 
fertilizer to the pots before you 
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plant. Once it’s time to plant, 
follow the instructions on the 
seed pack regarding how far to 
space the plants so they have 
enough room as they grow. 


Optimize sun exposure. 


Vegetables and most herbs like 
a lot of light—full sun all day! 
(For vegetables, some shade is 
OK, but in most cases, the more 
shade they have, the slower 
they will grow.) Indoor plants 
will do best in a south- or west- 
facing window. Another genius 
trick: Rotate the pots once ina 
while to keep growth balanced 
and not only in one direction. 


What do you need to 
know about pollution? 


“Plants are a great way to 
reduce the effects of pollution 
within a city,” says Frymark. 
“Trees, shrubs, an herb garden, 
and even houseplants can help 
us reduce the amount of carbon 
dioxide in the air, increasing 
oxygen and eliminating toxins.” 

Note that when gardening in 
the city, one of the biggest 
challenges can be soil quality. 
Cities don’t have a ton of arable 
land or fertile soil and tend to 
have high levels of metal due to 
years of industrial activities, 
poor land use, and vehicle 
exhaust. Before planting a 
garden in the ground outside, 
consider how the land has been 
used in the past, as it may 
contain pesticides and 
herbicide, lead, or oil and other 
petroleum products. The best 
way to ensure your soil is safe 
is to check with your county or 
city planning department. You 
can usually obtain a soil test for 
free or at a low cost through 
your local county extension 
office. M 
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Front-Porch Plant Ideas 
That Will Give Your Home 


Instant Curb Appeal 


It's a beautiful way to greet your guests. 


BY LISA MILBRAND 


A FEW WELL-DESIGNED 
PLANTERS are the perfect 
addition to your front porch or 
stoop—and they’re a cost- 
effective way to add some 
pizzazz to the front of your 
home. But finding the perfect 
planters—and the best front- 
porch plant ideas—can be a 
little tricky with so many 
amazing options out there. 

Here’s how you can add 
some instant (and super easy) 
plant-filled curb appeal to your 
front porch. 


Choose your focus areas. 


Most people place planters 
flanking the stairs or the 
doorway, but depending on 
your porch size and style, there 
are plenty of other options—like 
hanging baskets from the eaves 
or putting a large, showy fern or 
mini tree in the corner near a 
seating area. 


Pick the right porch 
planters. 


Consider the style of your 
house when you're choosing 
planters—an ornate, antique- 
style design will look out of 
place on a sleek, modern porch. 
And size matters, too—both for 
the look and for a more 
practical reason. “The bigger 
the container, the more soil 
volume, and the better chance 
for plants to survive without 
drying out,” says Blythe Yost, 
cofounder of the landscape 
design platform Tilly. That’s 
especially key for hanging 
baskets: “Hanging baskets are 
particularly susceptible to 
drying out since they are open 
to the air on all sides.” 
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TIP: If you're a bit of a black 
thumb, consider self-watering 
planters that can help keep 
your plants thriving when 
you're on vacation or a little 
forgetful. 


Skip the full-sun plants. 


For most porches, the plants 
will be shaded for at least part 
of the day, so full-sun plants 
will not thrive there. Pay 
attention to how much sun the 
planters actually get before you 
plant. “There's a difference 
between bright shade and deep 
shade,” says Yost. “If you're able 
to plant in bright shade, there 
are many more options. Not 
even impatiens will do well in 
deep shade.” 

Yost suggests moving the 
planters away from the front 
door and out where they can 
get a little sun—and also out 
from under eaves or porch 
roofs, if possible, to reduce the 
amount you may have to water. 

If your planters will be ina 
brighter shaded spot, New 
Guinea impatiens, begonias, 
and lobelia are some options 
for you. In deep shade, try 
plants like torenia, caladium, 
Persian shield, tradescantia, 
coleus, or Boston fern. 


Choose your floral 
design style. 


The traditional porch planter 
formula calls for a “thriller, 
filler, spiller” set—a big, 
showpiece flower or plant, a 
plant with small blooms or 
greenery to fill in the gaps, and 
a “spiller” that trails over the 
side of the planter. But Yost 


says that you can make a big 
impact with an even more 
simplistic formula. “Your 
container does not have to be 
busy to add to your curb 
appeal,” she says. “People often 
try to use variety to make an 
impact, but really you can make 
a big statement with one color 
or kind of flower.” 


Find your color scheme. 


Consider the color of your 
planters, your home, and the 
rest of your plantings when 
you're deciding on your front- 
porch flowers. You can opt for a 
blend of different colors—bold 


fuchsia and orange together in a 
neutral planter, or a soft blend 
of pastel peaches and creams in 
a similarly colored planter—or 
just go with a single statement- 
making hue. 


Change your porch 
planters with the seasons. 


While it's always nice to “set it 
and forget it” by choosing plants 
with long-lasting blooms like 
celosia, begonias, marigolds, or 
petunias, you can also opt to 
change out the flowers in your 


planters as the seasons 
change—pansies for spring, 
dahlias for summer, and 
chrysanthemums for fall. 


Consider perennials. 


While most people think of 
annuals when it comes to 
planters, some perennials, like 
primroses, salvia, dianthus, and 
daylilies, grow well in planters 
and may come back the 
following year. (Your chances 
are better if you live in a milder 
climate.) The bonus: You'll 
reduce your annual planting 
budget! M 
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Get a Greener Yard 


(No Lawn Required!) 


Want a lush outdoor space that’s more eco-friendly 


and also easier to deal with? These smart, innovative 


PLAN IT 


Minimize your lawn. Grass 
often requires more fertilizer, 
herbicides, pesticides, and 
water than other types of 
landscaping—and it offers little 
in the way of ecological 
benefits. Reducing a lawn’s size 
to what you actively use will 
make an impact. Start small: 
Remove a section of turf grass 
and plant native grasses, trees, 
or shrubs. 


Try matrix planting. In this 
style of landscaping, 
complementary hardy native 
plants and low-growing ground 
cover are planted tightly 
together to hold in moisture 
and crowd out weeds. Your 
local nursery can help you 
select region-appropriate plants 
that pair well together. 


Extend your season. Choose 
plants that bloom at different 
times and you'll have beauty 
from spring through fall. You'll 
also provide wildlife and 
pollinators—bees, butterflies, 
and other creatures that 
transfer pollen from one flower 
to another—with a continuous 
source of food. 
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options will show you the way. 


BY JESSIE KISSINGER AND LAURA FENTON 


Test your soil. This sounds 
like pro gardener stuff, but it's a 
must if you plan to grow 
vegetables or fruits. Your local 
cooperative extension service 
or an independent lab can 
thoroughly analyze a soil 
sample. If the test reveals lead 
(maybe from old paint scraped 
off siding) or DDT or arsenic 
(sometimes found near farm 
sites), you can still grow food. 
Just do so in raised beds with 
organic soil bought at the 
garden center. 


Find your allies. Sourcing the 
most eco-friendly plants will be 
easiest at a nursery specializing 
in native plants. 


PLANT IT 


Opt for perennials. Annuals 
(like impatiens and marigolds) 
must be replanted every year, 
while perennials can grow for 
decades. They're less work 
every spring and more 


sustainable, since their root 
systems can make them more 
drought resistant and help build 
up the soil. 


Choose native plants. 
Because they grow naturally in 
your region, they are well 
adapted to living there and 
shouldn't require lots of 
fertilizer, pesticides, or water. 
Search for native-plant 
nurseries near you at 
wildflower.org/suppliers. 


But you don't have to bea 
purist. Nonnative plants and 
"nativars" (cultivated cousins of 
wild plants) can extend 
seasonal color and make food 
for wildlife. Just steer clear of 
invasive species; visit 
invasivespeciesinfo.gov/us for 
info on invasive plants in your 
region. If you find any in your 
garden, dig them out. 


Try another kind of grass. 
Replace part of your lawn with 
ornamental or sedge grasses. 
Ornamentals are usually tall 
and add structure and airiness 
to landscaped beds, while 


CALIFORNIA DREAM With perennial plants like fruit and nut trees, berry bushes, and 
some herbs, you plant once and reap produce for years. In Ronald Koo and Miwa Hayas- 
hi's garden in Los Altos, California, edible plants, including ginger and bamboo, are 
interspersed with low-maintenance evergreen trees, shrubs, and succulent rosettes. 
Self-seeding and perennial flowers attract pollinators that help the fruit grow. 
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sedge mimics a green lawn. 
Both tend to need less fertilizer 
and water than standard turf, 


and you only have to mow A A n au Ao 
uA Di $t 


them once a year, if at all. 


Start an herb garden. A pot 
of herbs can be easy to grow, 
even in a small space, and can 
help you foray into producing 
your own food. You'll make a 
baby-step reduction in your 
carbon footprint, and—bonus 
eco points—you won't have to 
buy those little plastic 
containers again. 


MAINTAIN IT 


Go organic. Natural pesticides 
and fertilizers are the more 
eco-friendly choice; luckily, 
they're widely available at 
garden centers, including 
Lowe's and the Home Depot. 
It's especially important to use 
organic pest treatments on 
plants you'll eat. (You can also 
try neem oil.) 


Mulch as you mow. Your 
lawn will benefit from the 
mulch setting on your mower, 
which leaves behind grass 
clippings that slowly 
decompose and feed the plants. 
In the fall, you can mow right 
over leaves to nourish the soil 
and cut down on raking. 


Capture rain for a sunny 
day. Rain barrels easily help 
manage stormwater. Ranging 
from basic plastic barrels to 
terra-cotta vessels with built-in 
flowerpots, they hook up to 
your gutters' downspouts and 
store rain for watering plants. 
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A MEADOW IN THE MIDWEST Like the nearby prairie, Steven and Jeanne Brinks's garden 
in Carroll, lowa, has a diverse mix of ornamental grasses and flowering perennials. 
Varied heights offer a natural flow, with the prairie dock reaching eight feet tall in July. 


Skip the fall cleanup and 
deadheading. Leave dried 
ornamental grasses and 
perennials standing all winter. 
They'll provide food for birds 
and offer visual interest— 
especially when they're coated 
with snow. 


UPLEVEL IT 


Consider a rain garden. If 
your yard is frequently flooded 
by stormwater runoff, it might 
be a good candidate for a 
rainscape. These gardens are 
designed to capture and absorb 
rain so it doesn't flow into 
overwhelmed storm drains. 
Because grading is involved, 
you'll need a pro to help, but 
some towns and states give 
rebates or tax credits (up to 
thousands of dollars) to 
homeowners who help manage 
stormwater. 


Choose a permeable patio. 
If you're renovating your patio 
or driveway, opt for a material 


that water can flow through to 
help reduce storm runoff. Try 
gravel instead of asphalt, or 
flagstones instead of slab 
concrete. 


Add smart irrigation. 
Installing irrigation may seem 
like a path to excess water use, 
but drip irrigation uses less 
water than traditional 
sprinklers. It targets plant roots, 
supplying the minimum 
amount of water needed and 
ultimately saving you money. 


Plant fruit trees. Fruit trees 
bestow all the benefits of other 
types of trees—soaking up 
carbon dioxide, providing 
shade—and also give you food. 
While most fruit trees take a 
few years to produce a crop, it's 
best to start with smaller ones 
so you can train them with 
annual pruning, which leads to 
higher-quality fruit. Keep them 
away from fence lines, which 
can be an invitation for wildlife 
to enjoy your fruit. M 
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THE POWER OF PLANTS 
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SCENTED 
GERANIUM 
: 


| ANISE 
HYSSOP 
| 


PINEAPPLE 
SAGE 


DRINK UP! 


Sprigs of your favorite homegrown herbs will give way to a cup of tea in minutes. Just snip, 
wash, brew, and sip. A teaspoon of herbs, fresh or dried, should be enough to flavor a cup 
of water. Use herbs singly or in combination, depending on your preference. 


96 REAL SIMPLE 


I’ 


FEELING GREEN, FEELING GOOD 


Being around plants can make a person less stressed, 
more productive, and generally healthier and happier. No wonder houseplants 
and backyard gardens are having amoment. 


